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y. P. BARBELLIONS “J OURNAL” 





‘An Susereatins Work, With an Sotsodietion by 
Mr. H. G. Wells,: That: Arouses Curiosity— 
Latest Novels and Short Stories by Robert _ 
W. Chambers, Marcel Berger, G. K. 


Spe se 
THER JOURNAL OF A DISAPPOINTED 
. By W..N. P.° Barbellion. 
Company. $2 net. 

is of course entirely possible that the 
name of W. N. P. Barbéllion is to be 
found in the lists of assistants at the 
South Kensington Museum during the 
years from 1911 to 1917. Entirely pogsible, 
but not, it would seem, entirely probable. 
_The publishers appear to be’ somewhat 
Goubtful on this point, though the. *‘ Jour- 
nal "itself contains several clues which, if 
followed, might easily establish the book’s 


position, either as an authentic diary or as. 


a work of fiction. More than one bit of 
internal evidence would seem to point to- 
ward the latter conclusion, this ohe among 
them: Barbellion.tells how, armed with a 
certificate from his doctor, he went. to in- 
terview the authorities at. thé recruiting 

office, This certificate had been placed in 

a@ sealed envelope, and after being rejected 
—as he had known from the first would be 

the case, his heart having long been weak 

and his application a mere matter of form 

-~he thought it would be interesting to see 

what the doctor had to say about him. So 

while coming home on the train he opened 
the doctor’s"communication, and there read 
that eighteen months before he had shown 
the first symptoms of a terrible nervous 
disease, a fact of which his relatives had 
immediately: been informed: Wherevipon 
he tdre up the paper, his death warrant, 
and@threw it out of the window.» But some 
time_later he describes himself as showing 
another doctor the certificate—that self- 
» game certificate’ which, according to his 
own account, he had torn up and-thrown 
out of the railway carriage window! If 
the book be indeed fiction, such an incident 
is an oyersight far from difficult to under- 
stand, especially if it be the work of so 
prolific a writer as‘H. G. Wells; in a.genu- 
ine history ‘it is, to say the very least, ex- 
tremely puzzling. ‘Mr. Wells has given to 
the volume an interesting “‘ introduction’; 

@ kindness he also performed, it may be 

remembered; for a certain book’ called 
, Boon.’* 

But whether fiétion or. : veritable auto- 
» biography, the- book is a remarkable piece 
. of -Wetk, tothing Jess than. the: unveiling 

of. a ftumar ‘soul: Bé begins his 
' * Journat *' as. boy ‘still in “his teens; in- 
~ tensely- “interested ‘in. 30 

ardent a student of its. wonders that with- 
out facilities and. With duly ‘such teaching 
as he.can. get trom. books he manages..to 
train and.to educate himself until when he 
is’ still only . 38..his 6! are; being 
published in ‘scientific reviews of excellent 
standing. Family ‘circumstances hamper 
him greatly; nevertheless, at 20 he secures 
an appointment as. assistant “fn. the South 
Kensington Museum.’ But his health has 
already begun to fail; he’ has ‘'a weak 
heart, an enervated neryous system,’’ and 
with many fldctuations he grows worse 
and worse, :to die at 28.of a:form of creep- 
ing paralysis? Du these seven or eight. 
years his inte life is as turbulent as 
his+external life is quiet. A born egotist, 
ambitious, . intelligent, shy, and 
sensitive, ill-health and poverty emphasize 


his every: trait: He: has, too, what ‘Robert " : 


Brownlhg once wrote of #&.‘‘ a most clear 
fidéa of consciousnéss of self,’’ and with it 
a craving for self-expression _ which, finds 





Turner, and Others: 


ane 
“more steadily,” arid it is only after mar- 


riage that. E.'s lovely’character, her charm. 


and generosity and courage, awaken in 
him a deép and genuine Jove. Yet, though 
it would be easy. to call this ** Journal ”’ 
the. morbid ontpourings.of a-sick mind, 
there are few among those who pdasess &ny 
of that ‘' clear idea of consciousness of 
self '* who will not find in it a reflection of 
certain of their own thoughts and moods. 
Barbellion is annoyed and rather disgusted 
at the enormous importance to himself 
which his own sufferings and his own dis- 
couragements retain, even in the midst of 
Armageddon ; he is perplexed and annoyed 
at the appearance his personality wears in 


the eyes of the majority of. those he meets, 


more at “ this transformation of an 
enthusiast—tense, excitable, active—into a 





skeptic, neryel¢ss, “Abeta: 
which ill-health has wrought. 

he book: luis'st vividieen; aid, Geanetally 
speaking, an impression of reality very, 
much out of the ‘ordinary. If Barbellion’s 
éssays Were aswell written as his Journal, 
their frequentrejection gives one a rather 
poor opinion of the intelligence of the edi- 
tors who so persistently feturned ‘them. 
We see the a 4,” spectacied youth 
prowling about the London streets, longing 
for speech with men and women of ‘his 
kind, craving companionship until at times 
the desiré becomes a veritable torture, suf- 
fering ‘until suicide seems the only thing 
possible—and then suddenly, in response to 
a little temporary ease of body, ‘to an after- 
noon of music, to a few days in the coun- 
try and & stroll over the uplands, experi- 
encing a joy as biithé aiid keen as his de- 


conyiction of his own great ability—a con- 
viction which “occasionally wavers fora 
, only to re-establish itself the more 
firealy\—canas him to work desperately hard 
and at desperate speed whenever ‘a brief 
Sea iy of. physical malaise makes 
work possible. And side by side with all 
this mental and physical pain there runs a 
keen appreciation of beauty, an apprecia- 
-tion Wliich develops and q ens as time 





goes ‘on, The-book contains many ‘lovely 


“and “ iaid* 7 


pression was profound. “His anibition, his. 


Marcel Berger, wh ] 
the auxiliaries far in the rear of the armiés; 
Tie auxiliaries were madle up. of those whe 
for one reason or nother were unable to 

fight, among them being many who had 
sérved on the firing line and “been 50 
wounded or. so injured that they were no 
longer fit to endure the awful strain of the 
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CONVENTION AND REVOLT IN POETRY 





An- Important Study of the Relation of the Old Poetic 
Art to-the New by Professor John L. Lowes 
gh Be By AMY LOWELL 


CONVENTION AND REVOLT IN POETRY. 
Rone Toru? "Meaghan hitius Coambany. 
$1.75, } 

HE “wave of a newly awakened in- 
terest in poetry ‘which has lately 
swept over the country has left its 
residue in a series of books dealing 

with this phenomenon of varying interest 
and importancé, from the simple inquiry 


in which the poets, replying to a given. 


number of questions, spéak. for themselves, 
to cafefully plotted surveys of the whole 
modern field. But, so-far.as I know, this 
volume by’ Professor Lowes is the. first to 
dignify modérn work by applying to it the 
schelarly criticism so freely accorded to 
the past. The significance of the: book can 
scarcely. be overestimated, and if the very 
open-mindedness of the author gives the 
reader @ sense of flux and flow.in his judg- 
ments, that, is- all to the ‘good. ‘One feels 
that. Professor Lowes's judgments are still 
fluid, still Capable of modification, and this 
sense bit makes us the more ‘willing to 
listen to & man who is $0 obviously en- 
deavoring to-be fair, ‘to:see trué, as it ‘were, 
im spite of the distdrting glasses of a some- 
what hampering traditiog. é 


critic has no need to dwell-upon them. In- 
deed, they are surprisingly few. Consider, 
for a moment, the attitude of most learned 
folk on the subject of the ‘‘ néw poetry " 
and then marvel, as one must, at the fine 


perception of a man who is willing to de- 


. Vote time to sifting the false from the trae, 
the ‘ephemeral fromthe pérmanent, in 
modern. art, ‘and who gravely and sympa- 
thetically applies to it the tests by which 
the art of: past ages -has beeh found to 
stand or fall. 

- This sis» not~a--book to-bo read lightly. 
Sentences picked‘ at random: give an en- 
tirely wrong impression of the” author's 
attitude. It nll ake nes Be ee re 
sor. Lowes 

tole 2 

‘aed at ‘tithes 


gradually creates conventions which, in 
turn, tend to harden and b lifeless, 





chathge is constantly going Om in all the 
arts, and that, at the mofnent,.we happen 
to be living in one of the periods of revolt; 
that the present change in the methods of 
poetry is by no means an isolated instance, 
but one of constant, although sporadic, ap- 
pearance. Of course, no revolt-is exactly 
like any other revolt, but revolt itself is a 
condition of growth. As Professor Lowes 
most happily puts it, “* Art moves from 
stage to stagé by divergent paths: on 
the one hand, by the still ductile 
forms; on the other, by ‘shattering. the 
empty shells—the way. of constructive ac- 
ceptance,-and the way of revolt.’ 

Tn a charming. gesture Professor Lowes 
| digarms his antagonist at the very begin- 
ning of the argument. With a rare mod- - 
esty and sympathy he says: ** My task at 
the moment is the scrutiny of poetry itself, 
In fhe face, of that enterprise, I feal- with 
‘Keats in_one.of his letters: “ The Ciift of 
Poesy towers above me, (and) I am one 
_that gathers: Samphire, dréadful, trade,’.”" 
Then he goes on to order his resources in 
a manner to take one’s breath away. All | 
English literature seems fo, be at his . 
tongue's. end. Example -follows,-ckample 
and quotation jestles quotation.. One.can-_ 
not help, somewhat regretting this facile 
memory. . Professor. Lowes. writes quite 
pithity enough himself to trust. to his own 
words and not.lean’so heavily upon those 
of other men. . The obvious citations, given 
in small print, should have been sufficient 
without forcing-more into, the text without 
acknowledgment. ‘There are.so many of 
these that toward. the end of the book one 
“finds one’s self. hunting for them, as: one 
used to search for the bea in the branches 
of the tree in the puzzle pictures. of. our 
youth. A man who can turn such, apt epi- 


. Crowded with. poets clad inthe cast-off ac- 
eidents of géhius;’!..or.‘\ The standards :of 
“values that. are fixed, odes goad | 
+ by. us, but-by the teciturnity of time 


ly: thé | “no need to borrow, his phrases, 


an bk this Ais ae edies cis dhe aban 
3 Jet wad sotcnenos ee sums pins SBE. 


ae ee 








forcing in time a natural revolt; that this” 


grams as ‘‘ The slopes of Parnassus are~ 


tain accepted. methods of communication.” 
That.is Professor Lowes's base, and from 
that. stand rises thée.book,. and-it is just 
becausé of that. stand that the superstruc- 
ture at times: eomes very near toppling, 
for who shall determifie what is an ** ac- 
thod. of communication *’? Pro- 
2 thinks one method “‘ ac- 
,"*. I: think another, -and doubtless 
, and C, have each their own con- 


later chapters, where the cleavage. occurs, 
for with his analysis of the roots of con- 
vention I think there can be little quarrel. 
It ig true that Professor Lowes thinks ** we 
have not advanced a step''* in our power of 
expr . and .quotes.: various. old and 
new. poesia: on’ -thé’ colo, of the sea to 
prove his point. I think: he is. wrong, for 
magnificent.as Homer's ‘' wine-dark sea ‘’ 
is, it- is  repeated~ with endl 
throughout.the ‘‘ Odyssey."’ . The method 
may be static, although even here Iam 
not convinced, but the variations within 
modern. poet. has gained in his capability 
of expréssing nuances, but “still there is 
| no doubt that.‘ we.are shut up * * tin 
our [expr of..the actual’ world. as»it_ 
<ftapinges ‘upon us, to indirections.” Let 

us_gdmit,-at once, that this is one of.the 
tensapoasial limitations of poetry... Still, 
when the author states.that we are re- 
“duced ‘to éxpdsitioris of the formula: 
‘« What does it lodk like, sound: Hké, feet 
like,” ‘sinéli iké? ** one must remind him - 
that what: I “-have elsewhere called’ the 
‘* unrelated method’ is exactly an at- 
‘tempt . to do away with Presentation 
through thé use ‘of similes. 

This chapter, then, we may’ leave, since | 
space forbids a closer scrutiny; only mark- 
ing the aiithor’s admirable. exposition of 
the fact ‘that even: in poetry, compounded 

as it ‘must be of illusion, that same illusion 
as not lawiéss; as he succinctly expresses 

¢ Pranscendence of natural law we ac- 
sak as part of the machinery: -of ‘effect, 
but we do not admit violation: of natural 
law.” 

Thé second ciiapter, ““ The Ways of Con: 
vefitions,"’ is a delightful description of the 








practices of poets in the Middle Ages, with 


bene arenes from Chaucer, for, mort 
ir Lowes. wotks-up to’ the - 
hea o ae teday aay tirdogt analoxy with the 


Peet third chapter, * ** Originality | ‘and the 
-woldioe "ot: Conventions," wives: the: wit 








iteration .- 
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(Continued frem Preceding Page) 
trenches. One of these ex-fighters is the 
leading character in the book, Jean Dar- 
boise, an artist, 25, married to a wife he 


greatly loves. He had fought in two ecam-.-j~ . 





paigns and been twice ded—the d 
time at Douaumont—and his left arm was 
** bent, shortened, useless.’" Despite his 
own protest he is sent out with a labor bat- 
talion to join the dockers at Dunkerque, 
and it is there at Dunkerque that the scene 
of the story is laid. 

It is a very squalid and a very dismal 
side of war which M. Berger presents to 
us in his picture of the wretched workers 
at Dunkerque, subjected to Zeppelin raids, 
overworked, harassed, and tyrannized over 
by officers, of whom some were stupid or 
incompetent, while others had themselves 
been so injured that they were scarcely 
sane. Jean, high-strung, sensitive, Intelli- 
gent, and egotistical, suffered intensely, 
and when his own wea‘awess brought about 
a complete estrangement from his wife he 
would have despaired utterly had it not 
been for the wise and streng-hearted Ser- 
geant Gandolphe, who literally saved him, 
body and soul. The book gives a detailed 
and very depressing picture of grinding 
toil, much of it stupidly managed, some of 
it apparently futile. Jean rages against 
it all, and especially against his own lot, 
until under Gandolphe's tuitiom he learns 
to see the good qualities of the men he had 
once hated and despised, and to blame, not 
these individuals, but only the militarism 
forced upon France by that nation. whose 
whole social life was erected on “* the same 
basis of cruelty, vulgarity, and material. 
ism.’’ He begins, too, to realize tiat there 
are perhaps a few things he does not en- 
tirely understand, and a few matters upon 
which he is not competent to pass judg- 
ment. 
velopment are excellently portrayed, and 
though much less interesting than its au- 
thor’s earlier novel, ‘‘Ordeal By Fire,”’ the 
book gives a worth-while description of 
certain conditions produced by war. 





IN SECRET 


IN SECRET. By Robert W. Chambers. Ne 
Yor: Gcorge H. Doran Company. $1.50. 
. CHAMBERS has created so many 
superiatively lovely heroines that 
when he must produce a new one 
who is to excel all her predecessors in 
charm and beauty and attractiveness it ts 
necessary for him to lay on the colors with 

a prodigal hand. And he surely does not 
stint them in his portrayal of Evelyn 
Erith, whose amazing endowments of-every 
sort lead the reader of *‘ In Secret *’ og 
from p-7e to page, dumb. with wonder at 
her bu: uty and winsomeness and courage 
and endurance and abilities. She has 
golden hair, social station im New York 
City, all the money she wants, and mar- 
velous loveliness, and in order to do some- 
thing for her country she works at a desk 
in the office of the Postal Inspection Serv- 
ice and devotes her peculiar talents for the 
reading of secret codes to study of letters 
between Gernian agents. For this is an- 
other war novel whose action opens during 
the bitter Winter of 1917-18 and continues 
until almost the close of hostilities. 

Evelyn inspires, urges, and aids in the 
jimmying of the doors of the shop and resi- 
dence of a German agent, and secures a 
book which enables her to: decode a -very 
important letter. And then the long arm 
and tight grip of chance land in her auto- 
mobile a young man, dead drunk, who has 
bitterly won knowledge of an important 
German secret, the ‘* great secret.’’ Al- 
though he is an entire stranger and his 
condition would hardly seem likely to in- 
spire such sentiments, her heart thrills 
with love as she supports his senseless 
head. She determines to save him, against 
his will and determination, and finally per- 
suades him that it is his duty to his coun- 
try to take her to the place wher2 he dis- 
covered the “‘ great secret "’ in order that 
together they may get the necessary data 
and enable the army authorities to take ac- 
tion. The young man is quickly cured of 
his alcoholism and they have a wildly gd 
venturous time, full of startling perils, un- 
til they finally turn in their report on the 
attempt the Germans are making to tunnel 
under the Swiss Alps in order that they 
may rush an army into Frante in the rear 
of the fighting lines. The Germahs have 
been toiling with the utmost Secrecy upon 
this tunnel for more than forty years, 
using for the work—as one of the many 
gruesome details of the affair—all the in- 
sane people of the German Empire, and 
they are rushing it to completion_when 
these two young Americans return, more’ 
dead than alive, from their hazardous mis- 
sion and quick measures are taken to end 
the menace. 

In brief, the story is* ancther“of - Mr. 
Chambers’s recklessly galloping “tales ‘in 
which he takes all manner of liberties with’ 
the possible, ignores verisimilitude of peo- 
Ble, of events, of life,, and ‘ his. 
@haracters and scenes in the crudest of 
@eiors. Work like this, tndeed, is in strik- 


His character and its gradual de-_ 





authors of possible “‘ best sellers ’’ 
do well to remember. 
RED FRIDAY 
RED FRIDAY. 
tle, Brown & Co $100 we Turner. 


by a well- 


a ot Pacifist clergyman, 
the Reverend who called himself a 


. Socialist,” was a strong advocate 
of ‘evolution without violence,”’ and al- 


financier, who it must be admitted 
an excessively: stupid 
the capitalist and the 
Bolshevik, conspire together to wreck the 
United States by means of what they call 
the “debt-plot,” the foundations of which 
had been prepared for them by the war, 
when the United States, *‘ In a year and a 


Government ownership 
resulting in a steadily increasing deficit 
and taxes which render it impossible for 
corporations to keep going save at a loss 
are among the factors useful in the “debt- 
plot.” re 


Besides the Bolshevist Plangonev-and his 
“poor tool” the Reverend Todd, thére aré 
@ number of other characters typical of 
various present-day groups. The so-called 
Parlor Bolsheviki are amusingly presented, 
and one does not wonder at the outburst to 
which they finally provoke the Reverend 
Todd. ; The-author’s theory is interesting 
and plausible, and though one may doubt 
whether such widespread and deeply rooted 
disaster could have been checked and final- 
ly averted by a deed like that of Charictte 
‘Black, her last encounter with Plangonev 
provides a good climax for a story which 
is in truth a very serious warning pre- 
sented under the guise of fiction. 
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TEMPTATIONS 


TEMPTATIONS. By David Pinski. “Bren- 
tano’s. $1.50 net. ‘ 
HILE translations have come mark- 
edly into vogue during the past few 
years, those from the Yiddish have 
remained very few and far between. But 
now that this first volume of short stories 
has served to introduce David to 
the English-reading public, let us hope 
that the good work will be continued, and 
more of his tales be rendered available to 
those unable to understand the language in- 
which they were originally written. For 
these stories are unusual and striking, 
varied both in theme and treatment, pos- 
sessed of that quality of fidelity to the 
fundamental traits of human nature which 
gives to fiction a’ more than merely local 
or racial appeal. 
Take, for instance, the story which opens 
the volume, *’ Beruriah,’’ Without alto-' 
gether subscribing tothe translator’s en- 
thusiastic estimate of it as ‘‘ one of the 
greatest short stories ever written,” the | 
reader will quickly be convinced that it is 


> ee 
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“Inner 
England in 


. Press Dispatch, 


The complete, uncensored 


history of the oe pe made public. 
closures in Viscount Fi French's rs teas mt 


“1914,” The Memoirs of 


Field Marshal Viscount F rench | 


Preface by Maréchal Foch 
and authoritative account of the op-.: 
including 





space, 
concentrated of the combat. 


$1.25 net. 
THE LONG ROAD 
TO BAGHDAD 


EDMUND CANDLER 
A full and authentic story of the 
British campaign in Mesopotamia 
told by the official eye-witness. 
2 vols. Illus. $10.00 net. 





erations of the British armies 1 the re- 
trent frame Moet the tastes ot Grits: pr and Aten, the stan 
of Antwerp, and the first battle of Yprex Tacs be leon oon the 
real facts of the war. America will be as was England 
by the startling disclosures in this first war book by a com- 
{ Genera! of the Allies, Frontispiece and maps. $6.00 net. 
THE LAST MILLION THE GRIZZLY 
IAN HAY ENOS A. MILLS 
Ian y Beith A fascinating account of the ad- 
the ligh side of li i 
pay gap coh oR mth Me Mile wih th nex nen ot apr 
doughboys what “The First Hun- | our native wild animals. fice 
dred Thousand” did for Tommy | $2.00 net. 
waist po _ THEODORE 
SKY-FIGHTERS ‘ROOSEVELT 
OF FRANCE RUSSELL J. WILBUR 
HENRY FARRE A notable volume of poems. on 
The story of France’s fighting 's character and career. 
aviators official painter of cempece. peta per pataet 


THE EVOLUTION OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


CONSTITUTION 
JOHN A. KASSON 
A complete and authentic ac- 


count of timely- interest 
today. $250 not” 
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The State and the Nation 


The author’s “Short History of Politics” has been 
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NEW BOOKS ON PRESSING PROBLEMS 


By EVELYN DEWEY 


Mrs. Marie Turner Harvey's educational experiment ~ 


school to promote community 


By EDWARD JENKS 


used as a textbook. 
direct statement of 


depends. Net $2.00 
The Freedom of the Seas By LOUISE FARGO BROWN 
- Baok brvaloabis sian givee to studs ofthe present reobions Its bishog”” 
rapiiy te ~ Net $2.60 


The Place of Agriculture in Reconstruction 


A Study of National Programs of Land Settlement 


of the Federal Farm Loan Board. 


singularly valuable collection in detail of the solutions of the problem of 
land settlement for discharged sli, soldiers, sailors and marines, which have been 
or are being tried countries, notably Great Britain, Canada, and 
France. tts iahospantion’ te goneeatn, ee 
et $2. 
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FIGHTING tHe FLYING CIRCUS 
“The most and satisfying narrative of a war aviator that has 
yet appeared."—NV, 'Y, Sun, : 

“At all book shops STOKES, Publisher. 
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herpines. are finer than this Beruriah, 
the climax of whose story’is se simple’ and 


so moving. The two.tales which follow me 


this first, gne,.** Pertarsy.s rags 
- Akiba "and ‘‘ Johannan‘the 
are variations on the familiar theme of the 
mah who fancies himself superior to temp- 
tations, safely walled about by his own 
virtue, and from within’ this shelter ven- 
tures harshly to condemn those ..weaker 
than himself. Each .presently . discovers 
that his strength is not so great ag he had 
beliéved it to be; but as the characters of 
the two differ, so also do the conclusions 
to which they arrive after yielding to temp- 
tation: The one mutters bitterly that ‘‘a 
net of transgression is spread ‘over all 
existence '’; the other realizes the harsh- 
ness of his own verdicts, and. seeing the 
beauty. of the world, finds consolation in 
the hope that God is not only just but 
** good, merciful, and loving.’ _These‘two 
tales complement: each other, and their 
very. divergence is itself an interesting 

tary on h nature. 

Although ‘‘ Zerubbabel.”’ is a tale of the 
days of Ahasterus and founded on the 
familiar story of Esther, it is perhaps even 
more closely rélated to the present time 
than any of its predecessors, singe it Is the 
tale of one who sought to rouse Kis people 
from the cowardice which would buy 
safety at the price of honor, and call the 
bargain prudence. The tale is dramatic, 
with the flame of patriotism burning hich 
and clear at its heart. After ‘* Zerub- 
babel ’’ there are no more tales of ancient 
Israel, those which follow being all stories 
of today. The tong-st of. these is the novel- 
ette called ‘* Drabkin,’* Drabkin being a 
workman who revolted passionately against 
what he called the tyranny of the: ¢mploy- 
ers, whom he denounced as ‘‘ a pack of 
blood-suckers, exploiters, and that’s all! ’’ 
until itso chanced that he himself became 
ah employer. Then almost immediately 
his views changed, and he began himself to 
do the very things he had condemned oth- 
ers for doing. A love theme, admirably 
brought. out; is interwoven with this tale 
which might be subtitled, not inappropri- 
ately, ‘‘ A Soul's Tragedy.’*..Far less com- 
plex, but in its way quite ag tragical, is 
‘* The Tale of a Hungry Man,”* with its 
hideous scene of the awful struggle be- 
tween the starving man and the deaf and 
dumb old woman, a story of the most. di- 
rect and unmasked motives, in noticeable 
contrast with the subtleties and symbolism 
of the sketch of sex-attraction called *‘ The 
Biack Cat.’’ 

Although it is difficult to judge from a 
translation, the stories would seem to bé 
very well written. They are well con- 
structed,- told in a flexible style which 
varies with the theme, and show moreover 





a broad sympathy and a real understanding |. 


of human motives and human weaknesses. 


BLUE GRASS AND BROADWAY 


BLUE GRASS AND BROADWAY. By 
Maria Thompson Davies. With fronti<- 
piece. The Century Company. $1.50 net. 
N entertaining, agreeably told, light, 

and very improbable little story is this 
“new one by Maria Thompson Davies, 

** Blue Grass and Broadway.'' Its heroine 
is the young and lovely Miss Patricia Adair 
of Adairsville, Ky., author of a play 
founded on the story of her own gr:ut- 
grandmother, which to her intense delight 
is immefiately accepted by a noted» Broad- 
way producer, Godfrey Vandeford; Patricia 
had written the play in the hope of earning 
money enough to pay off the mortgage on 
her ancestral home, and thereby enable 
her ‘beloved grandfather to die in peace, 
and when the letter of acceptance came 
she -was naturally overjoyed. But the fact 
was that Mr. Vandeford had never even 
read her play, but picked it up at hap- 
hazard because he felt sure it would be a 
failure.. He intended simply-to use it as-a 
means of ‘** spanking '’ Violet Hawtry, the 
ungrateful star whom he had made, and 
whose head hatt.been completely turned by 
success,, -Me believed that’ what Violet 
needed was the hurnifiation of appearing in 
a failure. Wherefore he decided to present 
her in Miss Adhir’¢ play,,** The Renuncia- 
tion of Rosalihd,“’ Which he-promptly re- 
christened ** The Purple’ Slipper,’’ and for 
economy"s sake’ te make the production as 
cheaply as possible. 

But his plans were speedily knocked into 
the ‘provérbial\cocked hat by the totally 
unexpected arrival of- Miss. Adair, . After 
“he had seen her and met her. “* sea-gray, 
long-lashed ‘glances of worshipping ‘admi- 
ration’ a very few times, he made up his 


mind that ‘‘'The Purple Slipper ”’, “must - 


‘goon Broadway, and go. big," and: went. 

to’ work. to achieve that desir- 
able, “but, as it then seemed, slmést inipos- 
‘sibté“‘rpsult. His ‘efforts; the rehearsals 


. and sslow. shaping ‘ofthe play; its €fféct, ’ 


a Site eee SES TS 


"(Continued on Page 332) 


~ weland a the Baad ‘otk | ity. 
pail thee coe get ci lo 
it to will surely agree with thet m oe nn Ia . | 
¢ so much for free nation on the w. thectesh cae 


No Politics!—No Abuse! No Bitterness!—Just: Gods. owh men 
Jo olitia! No Abuse! No 1 You will see why;- with: halla chande, - 
_ they go to the front fot rence yemete ie bes the force of man- 


‘(inspired and fostered by a poem hoes Se ity) 
that sent the 69th and other thousands of the b to Bicol to thé front 


lines of the trenches to fight and die for God and Country. ae a 
Trish, it will make you a still better American. If not Irish, 
_you’ ll wish you had at least one Celtic corpuscle, that you, oo 
toa, might flaunt it as a silkless emerald—the. rarest “: 
~ OK precious brilliants. 


If you’re a Jew woul find that the ‘‘loved”’ sred the “chosen” have 
enough in common to place a Shamrock in a Mosaic — 


. 
£ ° 


| GOD LOVES THE IRI 


By HUMPHREY J. DESMOND, LL.D. 


With a strong Foreword by Joseph I: C. Clarke, and a really delightful Appreciation by Dr. Maxsiies Francis 
Egan, ex-Minister. to Denmark. Pete 








— 





“The Sun,’ “The Tribune” and “The ‘shel teenie: authorities Ne literature. 


hree in c key ig nei ts Melba note, but at too great to 
praise Mr. Desmond’s book in ¢ as a Me e,. : 
poe here. -The Editor of “The Sun” was sot with the “charm” of W. GOD LOVES 


quote 
THE IRISH that he gave it an entire front page.of praise. A copy of this review will be sent 
on request. ; 





4 NOTE—The demanil for “WHY GOD LOVES THE TRISH” obliged us to rush a At 
Pd second large edition a for the first was off the press. We were swamped with orders, Bookstores 
$1.35 but unable to supply a single copy. A large edition is now ready, but it would or 
be prudent to order promptly. 


Ha] HE DEVIN-ADAIR COMPANY Publishers, 425 Fifth Ave., New York= 








Bruce Beira? $s 


Get It 
For Your = 


spirited stories specially -se- 
lected for boy-readers by. 
Gn Keke fom the 
Providing the best an “books m + athtews, m rest 
nie iz bay eik salstes to master story-tellers of Amer- 

; ica and England, including: 


twenty-one. is an essential 
part of the work of the Mark T in 





ee f 
National. -Headguarters °!l- Robert Louis Stevenson 


the Boy Scouts of America. 
It would ‘fiet have been. pos- 





sible for any: other.organiza- 





tion to have“secured “such 
a collection gf-stories by the 
best authors: for publication 
ina single voliime. There are 
sea “stories, “wild west” Stewart Edward White 
stories, détective. and mys- “ 

tery stories:and alarge num- Published for 


ber of humorous, stories, al} The BoyScoutsof America 
well illustrated. 


Joseph C. Lincoln 
Booth Tarkington 
Owen. Johnson 














stuff for his new book. 
In the meantime, his Intest 


~- At all booksellers Ttius:, $2.00 wet. i : 
book— 
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NEW AND OLD BOOKS “ 


S an appraiser of good literature, a 
Acme guide that one likes to 
follow in solving the perennial prob- 
lem of what to read, few stand 
higher than RaLpH WaLDo EMERSON. And 
yet, when one puts the sage of Concord to 
the practical test, his advice is not only dif- 
ficult to follow, but, in a way, self-de- 
structive. Thus he writes 
The three practical rules which I 
have to offer are: 1. Never read any 
book that is not a year old. 2. Never 
read any but famed books. 3. Never 
read any but what you like. 
It is amusing to imagine the predica« 
ment of the publishers—and the authors, 
too, for that matter—if the entire reading 
world should resolve to adhere strictly to 
Rule 1. In that case every new book, 
whatever its character or excellence, 
would be condemned to remain unopened 
and unsold until the fateful probationary 
period indicated in the rule had passed. 
Even then the unfortunate yearling would 
have small chance for success, as, ac- 
cording to Rule 2, not being a ‘‘ famed 
book,” it would still have to remain un- 
read. Hence, it would be quite impossi- 
ble for the new book ever to gain a hear- 
img, or, indeed, to be published at all. 
There is saving grace, however, in Rule 3, 
for it is quite conceivable that if all of 
us read only what we like somé of us 
will choose what Emerson calls in this 
essay ‘‘the spawn of the press on the 
gossip of the hour,’’ and thus the new 
book might have a chance to live and be- 
come, possibly, one of those ‘* famed 
books *’ that are not bound by the chains 
of a~too rigid critical censorship. 





MERSON, of course, in these hard and 
fast strictures upon new books, is 
really advocating a more active interest 
fm the classics of literature than was 
shown by the readers of his day, or, in- 
deed, of any day. But in emphasizing 
the lesson he had in mind his criticism 
of new ventures in literature is inci- 
dentally depressing and not at all im ac- 
cord with the hospitable spirit that he 
” habitually’ maintained toward his literary 
contemporaries. That robust, forthright 
critic Whuwuam Haziitt, who is, as- 
guredly, no less a lover of the classics 
than Emenson, puts in a sound, eloquent 
plea for the new book that is worth re- 
membering: 

We * * * are. quite on the alert 
for the next new work, teeming hot 
from the press, which we shall be the 
first to read, criticise, and pass an 
opinion on. Oh, delightful! To cut 
open the leaves, to inhale the fra- 


printer, (which is some clue to the 
valte that is set upon the work,) to 
launch out into regions of thought and 
— ‘mvention never trod till now, and to 
explore characters that never met a 
human eye before—this is a luxury 





worth sacrificing a dinner party or a 
few hours of a spare~mofning ‘to. 


And here—if, indeed, we need it—is the 
unshakable reason for. the appeal of the 
new book to us: 


~ There is something in thé taste of 
the times; a modern work is expressly 
adapted to modern readers. It appeals 
to our direct experience, and to well- 
known subjects; it is part and parcel 
of the world around us, and is drawn 
from the same source as our défly 
thoughts. There is, therefore, so far, 
a natural or habitual sympathy be- “ 
tween u&s and the literature of the day, 
though this is a different consideration 
from thé mere circumstance of novelty: 
An author now alive has the right to 
calculate upon “the living public; he 
cannet count upon the dead nor look 
forward with much confidence to those 
that.are unborn. Neither, however, is 
it true that we are eager to read all 
new books alike; we turn from them 
with a vertaiti feeling of distaste and 
distrust unless they are recommended 
to us by some peculiar feature or ob- 
vious distinction. 


As a matter of fact, Emerson and Haz- 
LITT are not so far apart in their standards 
of reading as the quotations from their 
essays on the subject would appear to indi- 
cate. Both were stanch advocates of what- 
ever might be done toward bringing the 
classics of literature withiri reach of all of 
us. HazurtT lived in an age when the 
great Elizabethans were being rediscovered 
for the reading world. The popularization 
of that kind of fiterature has gone on 
apace from that day to this. It is safe to 
say. indeed, that the opportunity for the 
widest catholicity in reading, showed in new 
and Wd books, enjoyed by us today is quite 
unparalleled. One wonders which of our. 
present-day publishing features would have 
amazed Emernsox and Hazlitt more, the 
endless array of new and excellent fiction 
and verse produced every season, or the 
constantly increasing list of standard 
works, many of them for the first time ac- 
ceasible +o ali readers in such publications 
as Everyman’s Library. 





T is by no means certain that the major- 
ity of novel readers will agree with the 
idea that, “* since fiction Ceaséd to concern 
itself solely with Kings and Princes, or 
even with the nobility and gentry, it has 
found nothing of such sovereign effect with 
the reader as the aspirations and advent- 
ures of people, the younger the people the 
better, trying to get past the publisher or 
the manager into the light of the public 
square.” The. statement is made, with 
eminent appropriateness certainly, by Mr. 
Howets in-his introduction to the new 
edition of LeonaRD Merggicx’s “ The Ac- 
tor@Mfanager"’. that has just been pub- 
lished by the Duttens. There is no end to 
the interesting romance and adventure, of 
course, that traditionally surrounds the 
first strivings for popular recognition on 
the part of the young actor or author. The 
anecdotes of the earty privations of some 
famous poet, the ‘* hard luck ’’ stories that 
form an inviting background to the making 
of much of our finest verse, are eagerly 
read by most of us; while the glamour, 
the lure of the actor’s life, is as old as the 
stage itself. The novelist who could write 
a really convincing story of the adventures 
of “Dick” Burpace and “ Wn.” 
SHAKESPEARE in London before those two 
immortal friends reached their supreme 
and lasting triumph in the drama would 
certainly give us something well worth 
reading. As a matter of fact, however, 
neither literary nor stage heroes haye ap- 
p-ared with frequency in fiction; when we 
have had them they have not been particu- 
larly popular. Pendennis, it is true, was 
an author, and the novels in which he ap- 
pears are certainly among THACKERAY’s 
best. But the interest in the Pendennis 
series is obviously not centred on the liter- 
ary experiences of their protagonist. Other 
good novels on literary and stage themes 
besidés Mr. Merrick’s ‘‘ The Actor-Man- 
ager’’—such @& Meneprrn’s “‘ Vittoria,” 
May Srycuiam’s ‘‘ The Divine Fire,’’ Gex- 
TRUDE ATHERTON’S *‘ The Gorgeous Isle *’— 
could easily be cited, many of them show- 
ing a fair amount of success to their credit. 
But, as a rule, this success, it will be 
found, has geen achieved among literary 
people; the general reader not placed 
them among his or her favorites of fiction. 
It may be, however, as Mr. Howe.ts tells 
us, that literary and stage heroes are com- 
ing to the’ fore in fiction and that they 
are sharing “ the sort\of ‘ pull’ which the 
pirate and the robber, the seducer and the 
seduced, the pickpocket and the pauper, 
the bankrupt, the rightful heir, the good 
and the bad trade unionist, the muscular 
Christian, the burglar and the detective, all 
once enjoyed in turn, and now enjoy no 
longer, at least with the polite reader.’’ 
this is so, Mr. Mzrzick should reap a fine 
harvest, for few, if any, have written with 
a finer artistry than he of the people who 
are trying ‘‘ to get past the publisher or 
the manager into the light of the puhiic 
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History and Biography: 
ALBANIA PAST AND P Con- 
—— A. i2mo. New York: $ 


The author is an Al- 
banian who is now In Columbia University. 
DICKENS CIRCLE. By J. W. T. Ely. 
8vo. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

A work that is largely supplementary to 
Forster's well-known of Dickens. 
“THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

By Horace Mathew Lippincott. 8vo.. 
me J. B. Lippincott Company. 

A complete history telling of the origin and 
career of the university during the 178 years 
of its existence. 

KAY COUNTY, OKLAHOMA. 12mo. Ponca 
City, Okla.: Kay County Gas Company. 

A historical sketch. 

LOU oma eo AND THEIR STATE. 
8vo. Loulsiana Historical and Biographi- 
cal Association. 


A descriptive and historical volume telling 
of Louisiana’ '$ notabje men and leading in- 
stitutions. 

THE IRON UNTER. By Grace S. Osborn 
12mo. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2. 

Am autobiographical study by the former 
Governor of Michigan. “5 
MY LIFE AND FRIENDS. By James Sully. 

vo. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

Contains reminiscences of such Victorians 
as Darwin, George Meredith, Herbert Spen- 
eer, George Eliot, and many others. 


os 


Poetry and Drama 


THE POEMS AND PROSE OF CHARLES 
BAUDELAIRE. i2mo. New York: Bren- 
tano’s. 

Contains translations of “‘ The Flowers o 
Evfi'’ and *‘ The Little Poems in Prose,” 
with an introduction by James G. Huneker. 
VERSE FOR PATRIOTS, TO ENCOURAGE 

GOOD CITIZENSHIP. Compiled by Jean 
Broadhurst and Clara L. Rhodes. 12mo. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

An illustrated anthology of recent verse. 

THE WAY OF WONDER. By May Doney. 
iim. George H. Doran Company. 


Coliection of short poems on Celtic themes, 
with an introduction by Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch. 

THE PASSING GOD. Harry Kem 
i2mo. New York: a. F. $1.25. . 

A collection of ‘‘ songs for lovers,"’ with an 
introduction by Richard Le Gallienne. 

THE SONG OF LIFE. By John J. Lanier. 
l2meq. Fredericksburg, Va.: Published by 
the author. 

A poetic interpretation of life. 
SYNCOPATION. By Robert De Camp Le- 

land. 12mo._ Boston: The Poetry-Drama 
Company. §2. 
A satire of today written in free verse. 


SMALL, CRAFT. By C. Fox Smith 12mo. 
4 York: George H.~Doran Company. 


“Sailor ballads and chanties. 
SAILOR TOWN. By C. Fox Smith. 12mo. 
Ai George H. Doran Company. 


A collection of sea songs and ballads. 
Essays 
BROKEN HOMES. », ©. Joanna C. Colcord. 
i2mo. New York: ssell Sage Founda- 
tion. 7 cents. 
A study of family desertion and its social 
treatment. 


BDUCATION, AND CITIZENSHIP AND 
OTHER PAPERS. Kidder 
Graham. = New York: G. P. Put- 


nam’'s Sons. $1.50. 

Series of essays on education, culture, citi- 
zenship and allied subjects by the late Presi- 
dent of the University of North Carolina. 
TRUTH. By Sir ag a Walston. 12mo. 

New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

An essay on moral reconstruction 





War Books 
COMPLETED TALES OF_MY KNIGHTS 
Beatrice Chase. 


AND LADIES. By 
12mo. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co, $1.75. 


A series of thirty-three war. sketches. 


PAT CROWE, AVIATOR. rn, 4  Seontenaet 
Jaties R. Crowe. Edited b: Chase. 
8vo. New York: Nicho! 3 ‘Brown. 
$1.50. 

Letters from “‘ over there ’’ in France. 

LES ETATS UNIS ET re opens. Par 
Emile Hovelaque. Paris: Li- 
brarie Felix 

A sketch of the United States from the be- 
ginning of the European war in 1914 to the 

entrance of this country into the war in 1917. 

THE DARDANELLES CAMPAIGN. By H. 
W. Nevinson. 8vo. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $5. 


The author writes from his experiences as 
an eyewitness of the many important ‘inci- 
dents in Gallipoli. : 

“+S SMILE A MINUTE.” 
12mo. Heston: 
& E co. $1.50. 

A collection of humorous letters from 
France by the author of ‘‘ From Baseball to 
Boche.”’ 


By H. C. Wit- 





Fiction 
=—_ URNAL OF A. DISAPPOINTED 
oe - a... Nien. 8vo. 


New * Yor “George H. ran Com- 
pany. $2.. 

The period covered by the journal fs from 
June, 1903, to October, 1917. It begins when 
its author is a fittle over 13 years old ‘and 
ends with his death. There is an introduc- 
tion by H. G. Wells. 

THE BORN FOOL. By John Walter Byrd. 
I2mo. New York: George H. 


Company. $1.50. _ 
A story of life in the mining regions of Eng- 
land. a 
THE VILLAGE PRIEST AND 


AND OTHER STO- 
RIES FROM THE RUSSIAN OF MILI- 
I2mo, Lon- 


TSINA A 
don: TT. Fisher Unwin. 
‘The translation of the stories, six in num- 


’ 


ber, has been made by Beatrix L. Tolle- 
mache, with an introduction by C. H. Wright. 


IN SECRET. _ Robert W._ Chambers.’ - 
. Doran Com- 


: George H. 


A story of the sea. a 

THE LIFE OF THE PARTY. By Irvin 8." 
Cobb. 12mo. . New York: Geatap H, 
Doran Company. 60 cents. 

Humorous adventures of a dignified lawyer 
as he returns from @ costume ball in Green- | 
met Village. 

ye BROTHERS WERE VALIANT. 
Ames Williams. 12mo. New 
voter 7 The Macmillan Company: = SO. ~ 

A story of the sea. 


; Science 
THE AMATEUR CHEM 
erick Collins. 12mo. 
Pleton & Co. $1.25. 

A practical handbook of chemistry for the 

home, office, shop, Isboretory, and farm. 
aig ~ en FOR ae“ np Bre 

wey. 12mo. New Y 
& Co. §2. 


' 22mo,. New ¥. 
pany. $1.50. 


IST. By D. Freda- 
New York: D. Ap- 


Describes how the regeneration of the small 
and isolated rural school was brought about. 


seen and Religion 4 
THE TEMIAe, 'y Lyman Abbott. 12moe. 
New Fe Macmillan Company. $1. 
As nds pair tke tells us in his preface, the 
aim of the book is to describe human expert- 
ence as it is and as it ought to be interpreted 
by the laws of the body and of the spirit. 
A PLEA FOR GREATER U on ba By Seth 
W. Gilkey. 12mo. Bosto: 
Suter Tue -. Richard 
The author writes from his experiences 
gained in the uniting of two rival congrega- 
tions in'a village community. 
STU URENTS WITNESSES FOR CHRIST. BY 


arlow. 12mo. New York: 
Association Press. 60 cents. 


Biographical sketches of converts by Chris- 
tion missionaries in foreign lands. 

THE CONSUMING FIRE. ra * Lag Elliott 

Kirk, he Macmillan 


New York: 
Company. $1.50. 
A study of Isaiah and his world. 








Juvenile 
TREE TOP TUNES FOR TINY TOTS. By 
Helen Bos- 


Eddy. Oblong 8v 
ton: Oliver Ditson & Co. $1. 


A collection of bird songs written for chil- 
dren from an educational point of view. 
THE BOY SCOUTS BOOK OF STORIES. 
Edited . 





JEWISH FAIRY TALES AND LEGENDS. 
By “‘Aunt Naomi.” 12mo. New York: 
Block Publishing y. $1.90. 

A collection of twenty-five stories, retoid 
from the Talmud, the Midrash, and other 
Jewish sources. There are twenty-two full- 
page illustrations. 


New Editions 
CERTEEA. By Leonard Merrick. 
ew York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 
weet third title in the new uniform and 
definitive edition of Mr. Merrick’s works. 
There is an introduction by Maurice Hewlett, 


12mo. 





Miscellaheous 


PICTURE —— OF GOLF STROKES. 
By, James M. (Jimmie) Barnes. Folie. 
ena: J. B. LAppincott Company. 


Instruction for beginners, experts, and golf- 
ers of all grades, with 300 illustrations from 
photographs. 

THE HEN AT WORK. By Ernest Cobb. 
ie New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


A brief manual of poultry culture. 
aT da ge IN 
2 ECTS. S. Hall 
W. Brooke. emo. New van: 
Russell Sage Foundation. $1. 
A digest of laws already in existence and 
proposed laws. 





FLESH AND PHANTASY 


FLESH AND PHANTASY. By Newton A. 
Fuessle. Boston: The Gornhil Company. 


The individuality that distinguished Mr. 
Fuessle’s ‘‘ The Fiail ’’ is merely rudimen- 
tary in this volume of short stories. It 
shows itself chiefly in a sense for biting 
and picturesque phrase and a search for 
fresh material. ‘‘ The Leap "’ is an inter- 
esting and -well-done study in pathology; 
“The Million Heir,"" & humorous gro- 
tesque; ‘‘ Incredible Pilgrimage” and 
** Direct Action,’’ studies in sociology, but 
“The Legal Mind" is-warmed over O. 
Henry; ** The Cough ot the Spartan "’ and 
** The Stroke of Two,”’ scarcely on a “oe 
with the others, frankly nage wel = 
Fuessle does better when 


of Two " is well-nigh meaninglicss—is ney- 
er without a certain pungency. 

‘“* The Million Heir,’’ the longest of the 
stories, tells of a telegraph operator who 
has saved $1,000. While casting about for 
a method of investment he is. 
struck by the idea that, invested at 6 per 
cent., the thousand will grow to over a 
million in 120- years. The thought of be- 
queathing a fortune to a distant descend- 
ant thrills the. telegraph operator, trans- 
ports him, vicariously at least, to the leis- 
ure class, which he has so long envied. He 
invests the money under the condition that 
it shall not be touched for the required 


objection to the numerous inheritors of the 
former, but one 





so many had fallen heir to the latter. 


THEIR ~ 
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HERE is something happily for- 
tuitous in the simultaneous publi- 
cation of these two books by dif- 
ferent houses. For each supple- 

ments the other so perfectly and the two 

together give so complete a view of what 

America endeavored and in air 

warfare that one needs to read both of 

them for full understanding and .apprecia- 
tion. Captain Rickenbacker tells the per- 
sonal story of the fighting airman—what 
he did and how he did it and how he felt 
about it—while Cantain Sweetser presents 
the story of how the fighting airman was 
made possible—the many ahd complex 
problems that had to be met and solved, 
the development of a huge industry, the 
establishment of a new branch of warfare. 

“‘The finished airman,’’ says Captain 

Sweetser, *‘ is the tiny-apex of an enor- 

mous pyramid.’’ He shows all the steps in 

the building of that pyramid and Captain 

Rickenbacker shows its ‘‘tiny apex”’ 

functioning with magnificent success. 

The most human and most engaging book 
that has come out of the war, is pretty 
sure to be the general verdict concerning 
Captain Rickenbacker’s lively account of 
his services at the front. It is fairly bub- 
bling with the spirit of youth and adven- 
ture, of satisfaction in perils braved and 
survived, of joy in achievement. And at 
the same time it is so frankly honest in its 
recognition of the fact that all these young 
air soldiers were just simply scared at the 
danger of death and buoyed themselves up 
every time they went out with the fervent 
hope that they would get back alive that it 
wins the reader's sympathy from the start. 
They were so young and vigorous and life 
looked so desirable! They didn’t want to 
die, but they were frankly afraid they 
would, and Captain Rickenbacker says so 
many times with a naive honesty that is 
most engaging. His account of the cele- 
bration of the signing of the armistice by 
the men of his own and other squadrons is 
so colorful a picture and apparently so true 
a revelation of the feelings of the airmen 
that it deserves to be quoted almost entire. 
He who can read it without tears and 
smiles at the same time straight from his 
heart will be singularly callous: 

Shri yells pierced the darkness 
around us, punctuated with the fierce 
rat-tat-tat-tat-tat of a score of hi 


whole truth about the enormous achieve- 
_ments of our aircraft program—achieve- 
ments so huge that when looked at com- 
prehensively and in comparison with their 
beginnings they stand out among the big- 
gest of the many big things América ac- 


He gives ample 
space—much more space, indeed, than will 
be thought necessary a year or two hence— 
to all the criticism of the aircraft program 
and considers and analyzes the factors that 
delayed production and the causes of pub- 
lic dissatisfaction. But ali this is only a 
Part of his purpose to tell without bias 
how in so short a time America became an 
important factor in the air at the front. 
To do that he had to make clear, as he 
does, with ample detail the almost negligi- 
ble state of aviation in this courttry when 
we entered the war and the reasons for it, 
the huge industrial development that be- 
came necessary, and how it was brought 
about, the immense amount of work in- 
volved in the building of training fields 
and the evolution of a system of training 
and all. the rest of the vast, varied, and 

licated that had to be 
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_The book is not easy reading in some places, but it is brave 
cere. It simply had to be written by somebody commend 7 
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to exist. 
parents, . . . to 
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worked out. A very large b of 
Americans have become accustomed te 
thinking that our aircraft program was 
more or less of a failure, but when they 
read this book, which has been written 
with such évident pains to make it the 
complete story of all sides of the hotly 
mooted question, they will Come to a clear- 
er understanding of what was involved in 
the development of that program and of the 





guns which now added to the clamor. 
Roars of laughter and hysterical 
whooping came to us from the men’s 
quarters beside the hangars. Pistol 
shots were fired in salvos, filled and 
emptied again and again until the 
weapon became too hot to hold. At the 
corner of our hangar I encountered a 
group of my pilots rolling out tanks of 
gasoline. Instead of attempting the 
impossible task of trying to a 


ed it. 
tics joined hands and 
blazing pyre, similar howling and re- 


Every 
ing—drunk with the ow of 
their long pent-up emotions. ‘“ I've 
lived through the war! ** I heard one 
whirling Dervish of a pilot shouting to 
himself as he pirouetted alone in the 
centre of a m hole. of 
who heard the inmost secret of his 
soul, now that the war was over, he 
had retired to one side to repeat this 
fact. over and over to himself until he 
might make sure of its truth. An- 
other pilot, this one an ace of 27 Squad- 

ped me-securely by the arm 
almost 


* Whooping, sh sug sere! 
ee ooping, > 
ing, bon oe of sone aebnad com- 


Within a minute the dancing th 
with their hopping and 


y 
pyramid of joyous aviators. 
later bitterly disputed as to who was 


and who was not at the very bottom of 


to celebrate extraordinary 

that we had lived through the war and 

‘Were not to be shot at tomorrow. 

This account comes at the end of the 
volume and to appreciate it fully one needs 
to have read the preceding three hundred 
pages and have learned with what daring, 
with what eagerness for service, with 
what joyous leaping, forward into ‘** the 
bright face of danger’ these boys had 


and varied industry, from the 
lumbering operations in the spruce forests 
of the Northwest to the training of labor 
in the manufactories of the East which 
had to be built up and of the huge and 
complicated machinery that had to be put 
into operation before a single flier could 
speed his plane over the enemy lines. 
After he learns about all these things he 
will see that the achievement as a whole 
was little less than marvelous and will be 
inclined to agree with Captain Sweetser 
and with Secretary Baker in the introduc- 
tion that the dissatisfaction and criticism 
were mainly due to the fact that nobody 
at the start had the least appreciation of 
what would have to be done to develop 
such an air program as was contemplated 
— eatin A was too much talk about it 
‘ore limitations of possibil 
emma ity were 
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WAR FINANCE. By Clarence W. Barron. 
Boston and New York: Hough! . 
flin Company. $1.50. oe oe 

Never was.a war fought with such a 
contemporaneous record of its causes and 
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FERRERO'S HISTORY OF 
ROME FOR STUDENTS 





A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. By 
elmo Ferrero Corrado Bar 
"Phe Empire: From the Death Caesar 
to the Fall of the Western Empire, 4 B, 
C.476 A. D.” Pp. 516. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $1.90 net. 
DOZEN years ago Guglielmo Fer- 
rero, as the first : ational exponent 
of writing history from hypothe- 
sis, demonstrated the inaccuracy 
of narrative history and the preju- 
dice of documentary history, and performed” 
a work for scholars in his ‘' Greatness and 
Decline of Rome '’’ which was of great 
value. Whether all agreed with him con- 
cerning his facts or the deductions drawn 
therefrom, there were few who disputed 
the superiority of his method. 

This monumental work was in five gen- 
erous volumes. It covered the period from 
where authentic history begins with the 
old Republic down to the time that the 
Republic of Augustus was béing trans- 
formed into the koman Empire—the period - 
which is most familiar to us as the classic 
age not only in history, but in language, 
literature, and art; the period used as a 
mine by innumerable novelists and poets, 
by teachers and’ writers of sghool books. 
It represented a prodigious amount of 
work, least of all in the writing, for, before 
that could be begun, he was obliged to’ 
assemble all known conte:nporary testi- 
mony, weigh “its authority, and give to 
each particie its rational proportion. He 
smashed many legends and traditions and 
demolished many alluring narratives} 


nl 


f ae 
the trreparable loss which had ‘been 
sustained.” He opene:| the public build- 
ings and his own gardens to the peo- 
ple who had been made homeless; from 
the neighboring towns he sent for 
everything necessary for the repair and 
equipment of these temporary shelters 
as far * that was possible, and he took 
energetic measures to provide a 

the still greater calnmnity of cuales 


This is certainly not the Nero of ‘‘ Quo 
Vadis."" Why the Christigns were accused 
of firing Rome and were “ persecuted.'’ on 
that accusation are circumstances ration- 
ally explained. At is said that they re- 
garded the personal excesses of Nero and 
the conflagration as the calamities which 


’ Christ had said would be forerunners of 


the world’s destruction. Their exaltation 
led suspicion to be directed toward them, 
and the authorities, for political reasons, 
capped this suspicion with accusation, 
arrest, and condemnation. ‘Phere is no 
doubt that the Christians in Rome during 
the fi eentury, when the old religion 
Coa £. bey vers. with their old politics, 
ve 

eniettens, ry ublesome lot for the au- 
Henceforth, until the great catastrophe 
in the fifth century, the leit’ motif of The 
work is to show how the struggle between 
paganism and Christianity shaped the des- 
tinles of the empire until the Goths and 
Vandals came and made possible the great 
period of assimilation and co-ordination, 
commonly known as the “‘ Dark Ages,” 
“ Italy was administered by the 
be rbarians from the north. With. the 
Pusan religion Christianity had™ dealt a 
meo:tal blow at pagan culture and society. 
By teaching the masses their power it had 
destroyed the pagan ari . It took 
cénturies for Christianity to produce its 
own aristocracy, and by it to revive cult- 
ure and seciety while still leaving the 





Having done these things for 3, 
he next proceeded to set students right, so 
that from the very beginning they should 
not go astray. ‘‘A Short History of 
Rome ’’ is the result. Herein, with all 
important episodes introduced with full- 
face type, we have a precise, moving nar- 
rative, the authority for which may be 
found, up to a certain period, in the larger 
work. Neither forensically nor togically 
may it be called a ** brief '’ of that work: 
rhetorically, it is rather a sketch. 

The second volume, which has now come 
te hand, begins with the funeral of an indi- 
vidual and ends with that of an empire— 
from the death of Caesar to that of the 
Western Empire. Although built firmly 
into the more didactic historical work, its 
structure is reared beyond it, leaving plenty 
of room for original research when the 
data of ‘‘ The Greatness and Decline of 
Rome ’’ have been exhausted. This new 
part, dealing with the decline of the em- 
pire, we imagine to be Signor Barbagallo’s 
work—pessibly as the assembler of mate- 
rial, possibly as a synthetic secretary. 

We are already familiar with the aca- 
demic repudiations launched against a long 
line of historians and biographers, from 
Dio Cassius and Plutarch down to Momm- 
sén and James Anthony Froude, from the 
period of Caesar's death to that of Nero, 
but here we have the narrative freed from 
all parenthetical proofs and arguments— 
the battle of Philippi and how by a mere 
accident of strategy it was won by An- 
tony; the mating of Antony and Cleopatra 
as a-mere political exigency, without 
romance and without poetry; the battle of 
Actium, which snuffed out Antony’s Orien- 
tal and Cleopatra's Occidental ambitions 
with their lives, with very little sentimen- 
tality, however, except that which was to 
be invented by posterity; and, finally, the 
transformation of Octavian, the heir of 
Caesar, to Augustus, the Emperor by his 
own right and power. 

Although what follows may not be 
checked up from the greater work its 
authority is sufficiently connoted in foot- 
notes containing references to other histo- 
rians, both ancient and modern, offering a 
vast ground for contemporary research, if 
one be so inclined. On almost every page 
the narrative of the traditional historian 
is either shown to be false or that of the 
purely documentary historian is. logically 
qualified. We have a new story of Messa- 
lina, as we do ofthe burning of Rome, 
with a new measure by which to judge the 
character of Nero. Here is a e con- 
cerning the hitherto historically infamous 
third wife of Claudius: 


Classical historians have described 
Valeria Messalina as licentious beyond 
belief, as cynical, cruel, and greedy. 
But if she was all this, it is difficult to 
explain some of he: characteristic acts, 
and impossible to understand not only 
why her presence was tolerated so long 
in a house like that of (audius, but 
also why she €njoyed (as she did) no 
small consideration among the Koman 
aristocracy of her time, which was cer- 
tainly not a society of abandoned men 
and women, and why, fimally, she 
never lacked, up to_the disaster which 
finally overtook her, the friendship, 
the affection, and the help of one of the ~ 
mdést important. of the Vestals against 
whose good name no ancient writer has 
dared to suggest 4 shadow of suspicion. 


In place of the traditional Messalina, 
therefore; we are asked to. look upon a 
rather. modern woman, who loved business 
and politics and personal , and was 
remorselessly censured by the bourgeoisie 
of her time ‘or ‘indulging in her very nat- 
ura} inclinat:ona. As:to Nero, he is more 

conoelast~than-he was a reprobate, 
and the great fire was probably due to . 

We read: at 


Immediately on hearing: of the dis- 
aster, Nero returned hastily to the 
ecepital, where, however, he was upabie 
te prevent the destruction of his own 
house. He did all he could to mitigate 

r 





the consciousness of their own po- 
tentialities, not unmingied, however, with 
the saving grace of humility. 


THE CATSKILLS 








THE CATSKILLS.—By T. Morr 
New York: The Century po bth oot 


"T occurred to the author, in the heart of 
the Catskills, to find out what the na- 
tives themselves think of Rip Van 

Winkle and Washington Irving, who be- 
tween them have made these lovely hills a 
pilgrimage place for hundreds of thousands 
of Americans, The first one he asked was 
** Brute '’ Vreeland, the impromptu com- 
panion of his walking tour: 


™*Rip Van Winkle,’’ he repeated in a 
fog-bound way. ‘Rip Van Winkle’s 
village? Funny name. Do you know 
him ?*" Can you imagine a Fiji Islander 
trying ,to orientate himself when you 
mention Néw York? Brute’s head was 
bothered in the same way. 


And ‘‘ Brute ’’ was born on the Hudson 
in sight of these same gloriously adver- 
tised hills. Following this the author set 
= to pre “ Van Winkle’s status in 

Ss native village of Palenville."’ 4 
stopped in:a hrotel: % “oe 


** Do you happen to hz é ip V: 
Winkle handy?’’ mtsbates i: 

** The bar’s closed,"’ he said quickly, 
and withdrew. So did we, but slowly, 
being a bit crumpled with laughter. 
The hunt was on. 


Some of the people had heard vaguely of 
the book. Some were unaware of its panting 
ence. That they had heard of its protago- 
nist at all was due to the fact that Joseph 
Jefferson had once given a performance of 
Rip Van Winkle in the ier gw ** Some,”’ 
_ ev apaabe yp Ac heard of Irv- 
ng, but nobody coul ut their hi 
pe Sketch Book.’ ’* ® 2 gi 

ere is a Stevensonian qualilty about 
this book. Starting out from Risgiten late 
in March, Mr. ran into a young 
man untying a knotted Ford, the ‘‘ Brute "’ 
whom the reader gets to know and like. 
The young man prefers Fording to walk- 
ing, but an attack of the measles at his 
home makes him accept the author’s invi- 
tation to accompany him. It is still very 
cold in. the mountains, but the zest of 
walking, the beauty of the scenery, the 
savor of the meals they eat in farmhouses 
make the reader want to drop his pen or 
his typewriter or whatever he’s holding to 
strike the open road. The book is sensitive, 
humorous, informal. The famous Natty 
Bumpo’s view is conveyed without dithy- 
ramb; the author smiles quietly at the 
stereotyped similes that haye been made for 
it by travelers who have not yet left the 
— Here is Mr. Longstreth’s impres- 

on: 


As we stood gazing over-the river of 
civilization, with its valley greén with 
farms and touched here and there with 
spires, 1 seemed to feel the presence of 
the unseen city at the end ofthe river, 
as well as companionship for the 
farmer in the: field beneath. At my 
back rose the impressive forest. There 
were majestic distances, but the mo- 
mentous quality of the scene was the 
quiet and settled beatty of the level 
land between the two wide walls. How 
striking when compared to that West- 

. ern seven-hued fantasy of isolation 
fresh from the hand of God. Those of 
us Who have been bred to this may visit 
that gorgeous and incredible wild, may 
sigh a while for the reckless freedom of 
those Western spaces. But we will re- 
turn to the mellowed richness of our 
East, the savor of which can be got no- 

; bo better than from-~that Catskill 
ehiff. 


It is a book that will make you feél like 


.weeing the Catskills for yourself. and in Mr. 


Longstreth’s way. The volume is beauti- 
fully printed and illustrated, and contaip.s 
an excellent map. Moreover, it reveals » 
literary personality as well as one of oJr 
most famous pieasure grounds; it has the 
flavor of the ** Travels with a.Donkey.”’ 
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(Continued from Page 325.) 

** That is what Chaucer does times’ with- 
out number.’’ But would Chaucer @e- 
light us as much if we were as familiar 
with the conventions he remodels as were 
the people of his day? I doubt it strongly. 
To the academic mind, the digging for 
~Bources has an irresistible attraction. Not 
being artists, they seek, not-the art but 
the science within it. They spend them- 
selves in the fruitless hunt of a by-product. 
Professor Lowes does this as little as may 
be, but in this very discussion of original- 
ity the bent betrays itself... His fiat that 
** genius of the highest order i3 far more 
apt to disclose the unexpected resources 
of whatever vehicle it falls heir to than to 
spend itself in the fabrication of a-new,’’ 
is merely to say that it takes so mych en- 
ergy to create ‘‘ a new ’’ that the man who 
does Tt has none left by which to perfect 
it. To the mass of people it is the-final 
perfection which counts; to the few, it is 
the initial impulse. Which reminds one a 
little of the lady who, in a discussion as 
to the mannef of producing electric light 
in houses, glibly stated that it was really 
quite simple, you just pressed the button 
behind the door. 

When Professor Lowes decides that 
** originality, then, is independent of in- 
vention. It is rather the gift of seing 
and seizing the latent possibilities of fa- 
miliar things,’’ he feils to define ‘‘ fa- 
miliar,”’ for, in one sense, everything is 
familiar. What he really means is not 
that originality is independent of inven- 
tion, but that invention is more importaiut 
as treatment than as plot. The fact being 
simply that there are only a handful o1 
stories, of subjects, in the world, but as 
gmany ways of treatment as there are men 
to deal with them. He admits that “* It is 


_ the cutting of the intzglio that gives value 


to the gem,”’ but is not a new, a personal, 
mode of cutting of more importance than 
the machine perfected article? I suppose 
that that is a matter of taste. I confess 
to a greater liking for Botticelli than for 
Titian, for example, a keener interest in 
Debussy than in Beethoven. But 1 per- 
fectl~ agree with Professor Lowes in en- 
joying an art enriched with many over- 
tores. 

With Chapter IV. the plot begirs to 
thicken, for now the author deserts the 
hich courts of ancient days and descends 
to the present in order to consider “ The 
Harcening of Conventions and Revolt.’’ 
In spite of his obvious preference in the 
preceding chapter, he admits **two types 
of originality—that which remolds in fresh 
forms old materials, and that which wishes 
to break with the old forms altogether °*’; 
and, of the radical group, he is so fair as 
to acknowledge that ‘‘ without it poetry 
wuld indubitably be the poorer.’’ As a 
r tter of fact, it would simply dry-rot. In 
his own more elegant words: 

We obviously cannot forever merely 
transform and retransform the old. If 
poetry ig not to become a stagnant 
pool, thete must also be fresh influx of 
the new. 

But in spite of this admission, he is 
evidently worried test the new break 
‘* those lines of junction with the cem- 
munity which are the sine qua non of in- 
telligibility and acceptance.’’ But what is 
the community; the present or the future? 
Professor Lowes forgets that audiences can 
change as well as poets, and that ene of 
the poet’s duties is to teach the acceptance 
ef a new speech. The poet being, presum- 
ably, beyond his age, he must bring the 
community into harmony witt the vision 
by which he is impelled. For, indeed, 
** poetry behaves as it does because people 
are what they are.’’ To be honest, poetry 
is merely the product of poets, or those 
persons in a community endowed at once 
with the gifts of vision and of speech. 

Professor Lowes traces, most interesting- 
ly, the perennial lure of the Orient ‘‘ on 
Goethe, on Riickert, and Heine; on Fiau- 
bert, on Baudelaire, and Gautier; on Mar- 
lowe and Byron, and now, very particular- 
ly, on the pocts who are writing at this 
moment.’’ But I doubt whether his ex- 
planation of this in the fact that ‘*‘ when- 
ever poctry finds the uses of its special 
world gone flat and stale, {t is very apt in- 
Geed, before the reaction runs its course, to 
turn its cyes to the exhaustless East,’’ ig 
adequate, since the current preoccupation 
with the Orient exists side by side with a 
renewed delight in every-day life in the 
work of the present generation. It even ex- 
ists in the practice of the same poets, who 
write of China one day and of their own 
back yards the next. Neither is it true that 
what attracts in Chinese poetry “is.an 
amazing tininess and finesse,’’ for Chinese 
poetry is anything but tiny. Of Japanese 
poetry this is largely true, but emphatically 
not of Chinese. Nor do I think it fair.to 
characterize the present movement as 
** tending to the exceptional and the eso- 
teric rather than to the perennial. and uni- 
versal."’ Indeed, Professor. Lowes quali- 


fies this later. But, alas! there are certain 
manifestations of the tendency in the ex- 
trems right -wing, wha , eccasionally in- 
dulge themselves in the facile joy ‘of 
‘* shocking the middle classes,’’ since this 
is an effect which can be gained with the 
minimum of effort. But we, the poets, 
should be grateful for such witty and hon- 
est critics as Professor Lowes, who can say 
in one sentence: ‘‘ Revolt has, in fact, as 
many directions as a bursting bomb. The 
same recoil from accepted themes and 
formulas that sends one group to the spe- 
cial exquisite perfume of China and Japan, 
dispatches another to the stark realism of 
Chicago or Spoon River,’’ and in another 
acknowledges that ‘‘ it is the inalienable 
right of any movement to insist that its 
accomplishment be judged in the light 
of what it has set out to do, and not as if 
it were attempting what the critics inight 
and probably would attempt.’’ For well 
do I remember one reviewer, confronted 
with some of my ‘‘ Lacquer Prints,’’ little 
poems of four. lines or so, written in the 
manner of the Jananese hokku, wailing 
sadly that they had neither the force nor 
the movement of my long narrative poem#. 
Scholarly critics may find themselves in- 
volved in ‘‘ Chaos and Ofd Night;’’ as 
Professor Lowes suggests, but there is a 
clue out of the labyrinth if they take his 
way to find it. 

Indeed, he has found a way not too far 
from the true one. In Chapter VI., 
*“* Rhyme, Metre, and Vers Libre,’’ he is 
launched on the road, and the fight is on. 
It ends, I believe, in an armistice to dis- 
cuss terms, as we shal] see, since Chapter 
V., ‘* The Diction of Poetry and Poetic 
Diction,’' is sufficiently neutral ground not 
to detain us here, as ft citcies around ‘the 
postulate, to which I heartily agree, that 
** the. business of words in prose is pri- 
marily to state; in poetry not only to state, 
but also (and sometimes primarily) to sug- 
gest.” 


It is very odd to realize how little even 
students of a craft understand al) the ins 
and out of its technique when they are not 
also practitioners of it themselves. Pro- 
fessor. Lowes is, I verily believe, unique, 
among his kind in perceiving this fact. 
** It is true, I fear,’’ he says at the begin- 
ning of this Chapter VI., ‘‘ that most of ve 
who talk \bout the poet’s craft are inno- 
cent of experience in its practice.’’ Alas! 
yes. And that innocence betrays itself 
most naively in two decisions which the 
author feqls called upon to make in the 
course of this chapter. After a long and 
carefully labored argument, he comes to 
two conclusions. One is that metre does 
not hamper a poet in any way; the cther, 
is that rhyme ‘‘ imposes upon the Iyric 
impulse an ordered sequence and an or- 
ganic unity,’’ and is ‘‘ a powerful factor” 
in making a poem ‘an artistic whole.” 
The answer to the first propositionissimply 
that it is not true; to the second, that it 
depends upon what you want your artistic 
whole to be. This sounds a little severe, 
and I have no desire to be severe. So !ct 


moment and see where fhey lead us. 

To begin with, Professor Lowes confuses 
himself, and his readers, with the old 
fallacy of the two rhythms of metrical 
verse:the rhythm of the metre, and the 
rhythm of the speech. It is quite true that 
there are these two rhythms, and that the 
speech rhythm does much to deaden and 
obliterate the monotonous throb of exact 
seansion. A variety of rhythmical effects, 
therefore, can be got withia a metrical 
pattern, but wide as these effects may be, 
they nevertheless stop short of other 


me examine Professor Lowes’s points fora ~ 
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rhythms the inclusion of whick would ob- 
viously break the mold. It all comes down | 
to the kind of effect-one wishes to produce. | 
For the secondary pulse of regular scansion 
does not cease to sound as an undercurrent 
in all metrical verse, even when athe | 
speech-accent superimposes itself and 
drowns it for a line or two. Prefessor 
Lowes is right in declaring that ‘“‘ it is for 
the ear, not for the eye, that poetry is writ- 
ten.’’ But even to the ear, no metrica! 
beat can be, #6r should be, constantly in- 
audible. 

The difficulty of a given manner of 
writing is no brief either for or against 
said manner. It is a side issue. But when 
our author remarks: ‘‘ If metre really 
does impose itself as a restriction vpon 
the larger freedom of utterance. Of course 
it does not,’’ he permits himself an un- 
wonted lapse into dogmatism, and dogma- 
tism is a plain well studded with traps. 
Professor Lowes’s trap gapes for him hid- 
den in bushes of his own planting. For, 
attempting to prove that there is no hin- 
drance to the poet’s thought in the re- 
strictions of so many syllables to the line, 
he hazards the rash statement that ‘“‘ in- 
version in English verse is rare.”’ It is 
scarcely worth while to confound him at 
greater length than he has confounded 
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@rely unsophisticated Miss Adair of Adairs- 
ville, Ky., upon the characters and for- 
tunes of the producer, the “ angel,’’ the 
actors and all those in any way connected 
with ‘‘ The Purple Slipper ’’ make up the 
greater part of a frothy and entertaining 
little story of theatrical life on and about 
Broadway. 





ARISTOKIA 


on Pezet. [l- 


ARISTOKIA. By A. Washin 
ompany. $1.50 


lustrated. The Century 
net. 

R. PEZET’S first book is that none 
too common thing, a really clever 
and entertaining burlesque. And, 

like all really good burlesques, there is a 
sound and serious idea back of it. The 
time in which the story fs laid is the year 
1970; some forty-five years before, the 
proletariat had triumphed and the ‘* Uni- 
versal International Socialistic Democ- 
racy "’ been established. But, despite the 
various advantages of the new régime, 
there were some who objected to it, and 
the victors felt that something ought to be 
done for this unhappy minority. So, 
through the efforts of one ‘* George Boggs, 
son of the chewing gum king," a tract of 
land was set aside for these persons and 
called Aristokia. There they might live as 
they pleased, so long as they did not cross 
its boundaries. The rulers of Aristokia 
were the ‘‘ Royal Blues,’’ these being “* all 
the ex-Kaisers, Emperors, Kings, Czars, 
and Princes of Europe "’ and their families, 
and it was all managed “ like an exclusive 
country club,"’ pedigree being the impor- 
tant qualification for admission, or rather 
citizenship. During the greater part of 
the year Aristokia was inhabited only by 
Aristokians, but for three months tourists 
were permitted to come there, which they 
did in swarms, partly through curiosity, 
Partly because ‘‘ throughout the rest of 
the world the proletariat, in the pame of 
universal freedom, was exercising a tyr- 
anny unknown in former years.’’ In Aris- 
tokia, one might have a glass of wine; in 
Aristokia, smoking was allowed; and there 
were a number of other quaint customs 
which were still observed. 

Among those who came to Aristokia 
from that ‘land of prohibitions,’’ once 
the United States of America, and still so 
called, though nationality had been abol- 
ished by the ** International Government 
ot the Workers of the World,’’ was one 
Jghp Smith. It is he who shows us Aris- 
tokia, and who relates what happened to 
him in this land where art flourished and 
people still ate real food instead of living 
on ‘* digestible food capsules.'’ Although 
all communication between Aristokians 
and those outsiders whom they called 
** Nobodies "' was strictly forbidden, John 
Smith was a person of energy and re- 
source; he fell in love with the belle of 
Aristokia, and not only met a large num- 
ber of Aristokians, but actually spent some 
little time in the house of Baron Wigleigh, 
a delightfully amusing character, perhaps 
the most entertaining of the many enter- 
taining people in a book which is full of 
neatly twisted episodes and diverting farce 
comedy. The pictures by Tony Sarg are 
in admirable accord with the text. 





AERIAL ROMANCE 


BIRDS OF A FEATHER. Marcel Na- 
daud. Translated from the French by 


Florence Converse. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1.35. 
sae eg THE BATTLES. By C. A. An- 


dré. .Translated from the Sica by Mrs. 

Philip Duncan Wilson. New York: 

Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 

ARCEL NADAUD, a French aviator, 
who retired from active service after 
his third wound, wrote “ Birds of a 
Feather,’’ which is a continuation of 
** Chignole,’’ though complete and inde- 
pendent in itself. This romance of.the air 
consists of the adventures of four young 
aviators, of contrasting personalities and 
of widely different stations in life, but 
**at the front so congenial, so closely 
identified, that they were like one man.” 
There is, of course, Chignole, the un- 
disciplined child of Paris; Papa Charles, 
the frequenter of greenrooms and grill- 
rooms; Flagada, the second-rate vaude- 
ville performer, and Frangipane, the aris- 
tocrat. And interwoven is the love story 
of Chignole and Sophie Bassinet, the little 
stenographer, so loyal, so sincere, so de- 
voted. Beneath the gayety, the humor, 
and the sentiment of it all is an under- 
current of sadness, which culminates in 
the tragic death of Fragada and Papa 
Charles: 

Papa Charles would not die smashed 
under the weight of his biplane. He 
undid his belt, opened his arms, and 

with a great cry flung himself to meet 
that cruel earth which seemed to rush 
up toward him in order to devour him 
more quickly. 

The letter that Papa Charles leaves for 
fis mistress is so typically Frem-:k in spirit 





seare it 
and In style that only lack of space re- 
strains us from quoting it in entirety: 


rather Pras out beautifully, 

the best act of the play, a - 

supernumerary in the splendid adven- 

ture, in the red and gold @ apotheosis of — 
blood and of the sun. 

The second book on French Aviation is 
less of a romance and more of a pane- 
gyric. It is not a book of personalities 
and achievements, but a literary emana- 
tion of the spirit of the French flying 
corps, of the poetry, the beauty, and the 
heroism of war in the clouds. ‘' Above 
the Battles "’ makes no attempt at plot, 
not. to weave the chapters into a con- 
tinuous narrative. It simply depicts events 
in the daily life of the air service, the 
fights, the combats, and the tragedics. 
The descriptions of these events are at 
Once poetic in their beauty of style and 
informative in their accuracy of detail. 
When M. André describes a flight, he 
sweeps the reader through the air with 
him, making him feel all the exhilaration, 
all the apprehension of flying, while in 
so many books of similar nature the reader 
is merely a spectator viewing the flight 
from the ground. 

The passage which we are about to 
quote is chosen not because it is so repre- 
sentative of the style of the book, but of 
the attitude of gay defiance of the French 
aviator: 

I was designated to go by air route 
and distribute French newspapers to 
the people of Belgium, in spite of the 
Germans, whom that puts in-a rage. 
There were, of course, our Petit Pari- 
sien, the Temps, the Journal, and 
others. Having received my instruc- 
tions, I was peacefully going back to 
my cantonment when an idea came to 
me. Unseen I crept as far as the shop 
of Mére Papelard, and, to her amaze- 
ment, bought all her stock of fashion 
papers. When I got back I sat down 
and wrote something like this on the 
_ first-page of mv publications: 

** Women of Belgium, Our Very 
Dear Sister: Do not give the enemy 
the joy of knowing that you carry in 
your hearts the mourning of the cruci- 
fied Motheriand. 

** Let your charm, your smartness, 
the quiet and delicate art with which 
you know how to dress, be a perma- 
nent insult to the Teuton heaviness."’ 





PETER MIDDLETON 
—EEE 
PETER Se ay Henry K. Marks. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger. 

Mr. Marks might very well have called 
his novel ‘* Vanity of Vanities,’’ or some 
such title that would be indicative of hu- 
man futility. For it is the story of a man 
whose whole life rapidly becomes ‘* bound 
in shallows and in miseries '’ because he 
has not the strength, the spirit, and the 
aggressiveness to dominate any situation 
that menaces his hopes and his happiness. 
Peter Middleton is a very likable young 
man, as his creator portrays him, a fine, 
straight, wholesome young artist very 
much absorbed in his work and*keenly sen- 
sitive to beauty and harmony of every 
sort. He can and does rouse himself to an 
enthusiasm of self-sacrifice that leads him 
into wrong actions and produces appalling 
results. When the story opens, a rift is 
just beginning to appear in the happiness 
and mutual trust of Peter and his pretty 
wife, due fo her resentment of a certain 
lack of masculine virility in her husband 
and the attraction which that quality ex- 
erts upon her in the person of a former 
suitor. How this rift grows into a crucial 
situation wherein Peter, to save his wife, 
makes it possible for her to secure a di- 
vorce, what the results are, and how he 
himself soon after goes to Europe and 
travels and loiters and works in Scandina- 
via and Germany and France, and finally 
is led, by the same old restricting weak- 
mess of character,-into an incongruous 

. make the skeleton of the story. 
But it is all told with sur ing rich 
of detail-and the action is carried on by a 
great number and variety of characters, 
nearly all of whom are portrayed with deli- 
cacy and skill and presented with vital 
lifelikeness. The character of Peter him- 
self is worked out with innumerable 
touches that make him a very real young 
person for the reader, in whom he arouses 
a good deal of pity for the misfortunes that 
overwhelm him, notwithstanding all his 
eager desires to direct his life rightly and 
achieve something worth while. But the 
author’s art is as true as it is relentless. 
and fhe picture he has drawn of an ami- 
able, likable, well-endowed young man in 
whom a neurotic strain combines with a 
certain softness to produce futility of char- 
acter is a striking and forceful characteri- 
zation. Altogether, it is a story in which 
the ironies of life, both little and big, have 
free rein to wreak themselves upon the 
happiness of the characters as they are 
prone to do in the lives of real men and 
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REVOLT IN POETRY 
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himself, for in the quotations which he 
cites to prove his point are no less than 
eee ** my bonds in thee are all 
rminate,’’ and ‘‘ this night, so tran- 
how, will not go hence unroused by 
Ordinary speech would have said, 

“my bonds are all determinate in thee,’’ 
and ‘this night, which is now so tran- 
quil,” &c. Aware of the flimsiness of his 
windbreak, the author suddenly abandons 
it, and flees, on the next page, to this 
amazing covert: ‘* Let the medium of 
poetry conform completely to the usages 
of ordinary speech, and it ceases to be 


poetry.’* To which the ribald critic longs 
to reply, simply and crisply, “‘ Fiddle- 
sticks! ’’ Joking aside, the arguments for 


rhyme and meter are not up to the rest 
of the book. There is an argument, and 
one which answers every objection; it is 
that certain effects of rhyme and meter 
cannot be come by without them, but Pro- 
fessor Lowes only tacitly ayails himself 
of it when he admits that ‘‘ the new move- 
ment is also constructive, and it is experi- 
menting in a genuinely fruitful fashion.’’ 

Allowing that ‘‘ more people are read- 
ing poetry today than for a period cf 
maity years,’’ Professor Lowes sets him- 
self to endeavoring seriously to find out 
what the poets are trying to do, and what 
vers libre really is, and with a fine just- 
ness and courage lets the poets speak for 
themselves on the subject. His is a gen- 
uine desire to understand, to sift the 
chaff from the wheat, and if he acknowl- 
edge an old and practically unshaken pref- 
erence for the modes of his ancestors, he 
is open-minded and generous enough to 
declare: ‘*In my judgment the serious 
practitioners of vers libre are making con- 
tributions of genuine significance to Enz- 
lish poetry,’” and perspicacious enough to 
see that ‘‘ the chopped-up prose that goes 
by the same name (vers libre) is worth 
neither your time nor mine for ‘critical 
consideration. The genuine attempt to 
work out a new artistic medium has suf- 
fered from the confusion, and I am giad 
to emphasize the difference.’’ For that 
sentence every honest poet owes him a 
profound debt of gratitude. 

It is in Chapter VII., ** The Incursions 
of Prose and the Vogue of the Frag- 
mentary,” that Professor Lowes betrays 
his one real disability as a critic of mod- 
ern verse. He proves himself to be 
clearly not what Dr. Patterson would 
call ‘‘ aggressively rhythmic.’’ In fact, I 
believe his rhythmic sense to be rather in 
abeyance than otherwise. Since modern 
poetry is so largely based on subtletics of 
rhythm, this is a much more serious lack 
in a critic than may at first appear. Pro- 
fessor Lowes has reached the line of vers 
libre, and reached it handsomely with 
something to spare, but. ‘* polyphonic 
prose’ still glitters beyond his horizon. 
He admits its power for strength, for 
architectural structure, for dramatic 
presentation, but he balks at a constant 
change of rhythms which his organism is 
not tuned to follow. For the rhythms of 
“polyphonic prose’ are organic, they 
must be felt as a dancer feels the beat 
of a waltz even in the very air that 
presses against him. This escapes Pro- 
fessor Lowes: ‘*‘ One doesn’t,-I think, 
feel at one instant metrically and unmetri- 
cally the next.’" Ah, but one does just 
that. e clue is in the word feel. 
** Polyphonic prose ’* must be felt. It ‘ts 
strange, but true, that I have never 
found @ musician who misunderstood it. 
Professor Lowes does not quite feel it 
yet. I say ‘“‘ yet” advisedly, for I can- 
not help having the most lively belief in 
Professor Lowes’s power ultimately to un- 
derstand. 

The last chapter, ‘‘ The Anglo-Saxon 
Tradition,’’ emphasizes the old English 
traits of ‘‘ directn vigor, and forth- 
rightness,’’ which I/ believe, with Profes- 


sor Lowes, poetry only forego at its 
peril. And I acknowlddge, as gracefully as 
may be, the half grudging compliment to a 
form I enjoy offered in these words: 


In the midst of the finesse, and the 
artistry, and the meticulous minutiae 
of recent verse, one longs at times, not 
for less refinement but for more viril- 
ity, for a return on the part of poetry, 
without relinguishment of the impres- 
sions of things, to the doings of men. 

. Whatever one’s fears and 
scruples about polyphonic prose, of one 
thing there can be no doubt; it is at 
least striking, definitely and with some- 
thing of the old-time directness, into 
the open road of narrative. 


** Convention and Revolt in Poetry "’ is 
by all odds the most important and sig- 
nificant book on the relation of the old art 


and the new that has yet ap Thor- 
oughly scholarly, sympathetically fluid, 
cautiously dynamic, Professor Lowes 


writes out of honest and tested conviction. 
If I have séemed to differ from him more 
to praise, it ig because, in the 


main, he is so adequately his own spokes- 
man that only exceptions for his verdicts 
need be recorded. But we agree on the 
two main- tenets of his theme and mine, 
bo ag given in his own words, are that 

end of oe is the disclosure of 
beauty,” and that poetry is ‘‘ the incarna- 
.tion of the spirit of a people."’ 
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sengers. A timely.volume of wide appeal. 
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Cloth, $1.25 net. 
A discussion of the old religious creeds 
in their juxtaposition with the shifting 
mental and moral landmarks of the 
present day. 
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THE MYSTERY 
KEEPERS 


By MARION FOX 


Author of “The Hand of the North,” 
“The Bountiful Hour,” “‘Ape’s Face,” 
Cloth, $1.50 net. 
The return of a prodigal son, the mur- 
of his father on the day of his return 
the mystery of a stolen ring com- 
bine to keep the reader's interest up to 
the boiling point in this novel of the 
weird and mystic. 


ANYMOON 


By HORACE BLEACKLEY 
Author of “His Job,” etc. 
Cloth, $1.50 net. 
A satire on extreme Socialism. The 
book, it is anticipated, will cove the 
most daring and original novel inspired 
by the present world-wide social revolu- 
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By HENRI DAVIGNON 


Translated by Tita Brand Cammaerts. 
Cloth, $1.25 net. 

A novel, analyzing the conflict of ideas 
and temperaments ari: between a 
Belgian husband and his English wife, 
united by strong bonds of love, by one 
of the most disti of modern 
Belgian novelists. 
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HE account which Frank A. Vander- 
lip has several times given in public 
of his observations in Europe and 
the conclusions he has drawn from 
them has aroused so much. interest and 

concern that the announcement by the 

Macmillan Company of a forthcoming book 
by him with a full discussion of the sub- 

ject will be eagerly welcoméd. It will be 

called *‘ What Happened to Europe,’’ and 
will be, ready for publication within, a-week 
or two. Mr. Vanderlip will describe the 
disorganized condition of industry, trans- 
portation, and finance through 
following this with general surveys in sep- 
arate chapters of conditions in England, 
Francé, Belgium, Spain, and:Italy. Then 
will come a discussion of international re- 
lationships, after which the author out- 
lines what he thinks will be the remedy for 
the present conditions and the preventive 
for the worse ones that threaten. Mr. 

Vanderlip devotes much aticntion to what 

he thinks is America's opportunity, as well 

as her duty, in the present_crisis. 








Blasco Ibanez’s novel of German subma- 
rine activities off the coasts of Spain and 
in the Mediterranean, entitled ‘‘ Mare N 
trum **—‘‘ Our Sea “will be ready a 
publication in this country the first 
of August by E. P. Dutton & Co. The 
translation is by Charlotte Brewster Jor- 
dan, who Englished ‘‘ The Four Horse- 
men of the Apocalypse."" The work is said 
to be a sort of companion novel to that 
story, dealing with German methods of 
warfare by sea as the previous one did 
with those methods by land. But it is said 
to have in it so much thrilling adventure 
and dramatic happening concerned with 
the chasing of submarines and contests | 
with them, and so much romantic mystery” 
in the machinations of German spies and 
agents, as to be almost sensational in com- 
parison with his previous novels. Those 
who have read it in thé original say also 
that it equals any of his boolts in the rich- 
ness of its backgrounds and the vividness 
and beauty of its descriptions, qualities 
which his American readers already know 
are always notable in the novels of Ibanez. 





‘ The Harpers have ready the third vol- 
ume in their new ‘’ Opportunity Series.’’ 
It is by Nelson Collins, and deals with 
‘‘Opportunities in Merchant Ships."’ It is 
intended for young men who are thinking 
of going to sea with the expectation of 
making their career upon it, and will tell 
them what they are likely to be able to 
do and to achieve in that way. 





Georges Duhamel, whose ‘‘ Civiliza-- 
tion, ** recently published in the United 
States by the Century Company, has had 
many readers in France and in this coun- 
try, was before the war a successful shr- 
geon and also the critic of poetry .for 
Mercure de France. He spent the 
period of the war as a surgeon on the 
front lines, getting in the hospitals’ the 
material out of which’ he wrote *: Civili- 
zation,’’ and he has now returned to his 
private practice and his position as poetry 
critic for the famous French periodiéal. 
In a recent article announcing his return 
to the critic’s chair and discussing present 
conditions in France, he said in part: 

War has not diminished the ‘produc- 
tion of poetry in our country. Liter- 
ary life has continued, after all. Some 
old masters are dead; some young and 
ardent poets, for whom destiny seemed 
rich with promise, have fallen in the 

e; but a whole new 

generation has come into strong light; 
the youngsters of 1914 are now au- 
dacious men and, apparently, are avid 
to create beautiful things. * * * 
Never has the French muse been more 
fecund; never, in addition, in spite of 
the difficulties of the present hour, has 
that muse been more sumptuously sec- 
onded by the art of the printer and 
engraver. It is in a robe of state that 
she shows herself every day. 








The centenary celebration of the birth of 
Walt Whitman, which has just been ob- 
served, has apparently stimulated much 
interest in his works, for the reports show, 
according to Doubleday, Page & Co., a 
greatly increased demand for his books. 
At a large book store in Chicago ‘“ Leaves 
of Grass "’. was the best selling volume of 
poetry on its list during the first week 
in June. 





** Social Games and Group Dances,’’ by 
J. C. Elson and Blanche M. Trilling of 
the Department of Physical Education, 
University of Wisconsin, is announced for 
early publication by the Lippincotts. 





The story of what the Red Cross has 
been doing for the devastated regions along 
the western battlefront is told by~Ruth 
Gaines im ‘“* Helping France,’’ which E.'P. 
Dutton & Co. will publish toward the end 
of June. The book will be notable also for 
its many illustrations, reproduced from the 
wood cuts, etchings, and paintings of the 
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the Seven Purposes.’’ 


York Times. 
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The jury was 


Sara Teasdale Filsinger. 





** Dere Mabie.’’ 


by the Stokes Company in July. 





rapidly developing science and art of fly- 
ing.” They include ‘‘ The ‘Design of Pro- 
pellers for Aircraft,’’ by Henry C. Watts 
of the British® Air Ministry; ‘‘ The Aero 
Engine,’’ by Major A. T. Evans and Cap- 
tain W. Grylls Adams, both of the British 
army; ‘** Air Navigation Notes and Ex- 
amples,’’ by Captain 8. F. Card of the 
Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 





“James Norman Hail, author of ‘‘ Kitch- 
ener’s Mob,’’ and ‘‘ High Adventure,’’ is 
P g the S at Martha’s Vine- 
yard hard at work on the history of the 
Lafayette Escadrilie, which Houghton Mif- 
flin Company will publish next Fall. 














A new novel by Lucas Malet, entitled 


published in the Fall by Dodd, Mead & 
C6. The author, who is the daughter of 
Charlies .Kingsiey, is in private life Mrs. 
Mary St. Leger Harrison.- She established 
her position as an author_of many gifts 
several years ago with her novel, ‘* Sir 
Richard Calmady.’’ The forthcoming 
story will be the first work from her pen 
for three years. 





The Appletons announce new editions of 
Frank M. Chapman's bird books, well 
known to ail bird lovers and students— 
the nineteenth of his ‘‘ Handbook of 
Birds '’ and the twentieth of his ‘‘ Bird 
Life.”’ 





‘* Saint’s Progress*’ is the title of a 
new novel by John Galsworthy which the, 
Scribnergy will bring out this week. It is 
said to be baséd on the everlasting tragedy 
of the cleavage, new for every generation, 
between parents and children and to deal 
with an old English vicar and his two 
daughters: 





The third volume in their series con- 
cerning American authors is ready for 
publication by Moffat, Yard & Co. It is 
by George Gordon and will be about “‘ The 
Men Who Make Our Novels.’’ 
volume, 
els,"’ by Frank Parker. Stockbridge, and 
the second volume, ‘‘ Our Poets of To- 
day,’’ by Howard Willard Cook, are both 
being issued in new-and revised editions. 





The Princeton University Press has 
ready for early publication *‘ A Book of 
Princeton Verse, iI;'’ whose contents con- 
sist chiefly of poems by undergraduates 
and graduates of the last four or five 
years, although Henry van Dyke, class 
of 1873, contributes two poems and a 
preface. The first volume, which ap- 


. peared three years ago, was edited by 


Alfred Noyes. 





Maurice Maeterlinck, Lord Dunsany, 
and Robert Graves are among the Euro- 
pean men of letters who will come to the 
United States next year.to make lecture 
tours. 





Alfred A. Knopf is bringing out. the 


_ninth large printing of W. H. Hudson’s 


** Green. Mansions,’’ which he rete 





ruins left by the retreating German armies, 


with an introduction by John Galswo 
in March, 1916. 


which have fe madé by French soldier 
artists. Miss Gaines has for some time 
been connected with the work of the Red 
Cross in France, and as a member of the 
Smith College Women’s Unit gathered the 
patent ene eee * A Vil- 


The Harpers are bringing out in a sep- 
‘in response to a very 
general .demadrid, the ‘‘ twelve lessors ”’ 
included in Margaret Cameron's _ book, 
** The Seven Purposes,’’ which deals with 
the life beyond the River of Death. It 
will bear the title, ‘‘ Twelve Lessons From 


“‘ Trailing the Bolsheviki,’’ which Scrib- 
ners will publish this week, is an account 
of 12,000 miles of travel with the allied 
armies in Siberia by Carl W. Ackerman, 
whose dispatches and letters from that se- * 
gion are known to readers of THe NEw 


University split its prize of 
$500, provided by the Poetry Societv. for 
the best book of verse published by an 
American author during 1918, and gave 
half to Margaret Widdemer for her ‘‘ The 
Old Road to Paradise ’’ and the other half 
to Carl Sandburg for his ‘‘ Cornhuskers.”’ 
Dp fe Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps, Richard Burton, and 


Lieutenant Edward Streeter has written 
another book by ‘his rookie, who set the 
whole country laughing with his letters to 
It will be called ‘‘ Same 
Old Bill, Eh, Mabie,’’ and will be published 


. Longmans, Green & Co. announce. for 
early publication several volumes that will 
interest all who are connected with the 


‘* Deadham Hard: A Romance,’’ will be }, 
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A bold, an original, .an 
authoritative review, by 
an expert in diplomacy, 
of the League of Nations 
and today’s foreign prob- 
lems in their-bearing on 
the future policy of the 
United States. A critical, 
constructive, intensely 
American discussion, 
without prejudice, of im- 
mediate interest to every . 
B thinking American. 
Contents in Brief 


The Entente of Free Nations 
The German Pose for Peace 
International Law and Policy 
The Obstruction of Peace 
' The Debacle of Dogmatism 
The Corporate Character of 
League 
‘The Treaty-Making Power 
Under the Constitution of 
the United States 


The Treaty as Proposed, Its 
Amendments, and 
. Final: Form. 
At all booksellers, $1.50 net. 
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AN ‘APPRECIATION OF 


DR. PERCY 'S. 


GRANTS: POEMS 





Tie New York Times Review of Books: 

HERE are the bards of yesterrear? 

In this country of novelty-seekers 

and of literary taste unformed and 

lacking in sobfiety nothing is so 

dead as a dead poet. It requires 
something extraneous, eccentric, or sensation- 
al to keep his tradition alive for a twelve- 
month; perhaps, if he were a tanner he might 

“jast you nine year.” Boker, Lanier, Dr. 
Parsons, Bill, St€@man, Aldrich, Gilder—to 
name but a few—what does this generation 
krow of their beautiful artistry and their 
commerce with the soul? We are as lacking 
in loyalty to our poets as to our heroes. Ex- 
evse must be made for going back further 
t! an six months to consider a poetic work, 
or, indeed, to consider anything but the fan- 
ciful and lawless prose yclept vers libre, the 
vogue of which lingers among undiscrimi- 
nating readers and writers, who do not know 
that poetry is an art and who feel no re- 
sponsibility for their judgments. The orderly 
expression of esséntially poetic ideas is re- 
manded to the unemancipated, whose cha'ns 
are revealed By the very rhythm of their 
clanking, and who drag along the iron ball 
of conformity. But the prose librists make 
the most of their interregnum of favor; let 
them eat, drink, and be artificially merry, 
for tomorrow they also die. 

The special excuse for going back a few 
years to look up the work of a living poet is, 
in the case of Dr. Percy Stickney Grant, 
one of timeliness, he having been chosen 
t give the Phi Reta Kappa poem this month 
st Harvard. Dr. Grant has published three 
clumes—‘* Ad Matrem"’ (1905), ‘a miscel- 
lany of short verse; ‘The Search of Beli- 


earius "’ (1908), a long narrative poem, and 
“The Return of Odysseus’ (1912). a four- 
act poetic drama. These all display the 


broad sympathy with humanity. and the 
keen understanding of human motive which 
might be expected of a clergyman who has 
been in close touch with the seamy as well 
as the perfectly tailored side of life, and yet 
there is nothing clerical in their purport, no 
odium theologicum. They help us to under- 
stand life and they help us to understand 
their author. 

The first volume, though it showed happy 
facility in lyric and sonnet. gave no inkling 
of Dr. Grant's range. Was it not Emerson 
wit. said that poets were excellent~by their 
range or their intensity? Most of our Amer- 
jean poets of the day keep near the shore, 
but Dr. Grant is a voyager who likes a jour- 
mey of the imagination that brings back 
spoil from the storied East. ‘‘ The Search of 
Nelisarius '" makes a vigorous push into the 
rich regions of the Byzantine Empire of the 
sixth century, which the poets have little 
explored. The story is based on the his- 
torically false but romantically accepted 
legend of the blindness of Justinian’s great 
( neral—one of the foremost three or four of 
th: world, perhaps—and records his rela- 
tions to his liege and to the Empress Theo- 
dora, and his long quest for his son.: It 

‘ns with his presentation to the Emperor, 

‘Yo unjustly suspects him of treason. In 
seneral it has felicitous expression and 
movement and an imaginativé power that 

mike it a succession of pictures frll of 
light and shade and color. Here is Theo- 
dora: 

Though blazing jewels her bright head- 

dress made, 

ife ee beneath flashed fire more than 

The large gold meshes cf her veil o’eriaid 

i face, whose beauty’s rich 

€ 

Vimpallored gold, like starlight rent by 


da 

Mer ae burned, but with a flame 
apart, 

Tike marble altars where poor pagans 
pray 

4.nd light vain fires; for love, her potent 
art. 


Could ‘others melt and mould, but could 
not warm her heart. 


The poem, save for a few interludes, con- 
:i-ts of some two hundred stanzas of this 
ivesure, and it is.saved from monotony by 
f--shness and flexibility of treatment and by 
the change of scene which is continually 
furnished by the scholarly resourcefulness of 
the author. The wanderings of the. exiled 
old warrior, once the prop of Justinian’s 
throne, has many a pathetic episode, graph- 
ically and feclingly related. With the be- 
loved child in his arms,’ dead from the rting 
of an asp, Belisarius cries: 

Deagt su my _wanderings end in clasping 

ca 

Dees! i could hear death sung by chant- 

ng c 
Or trace a stone that told he lay beneath. 
w ry load is this I bear? A stringless 
yre, 
ose last sweet tones among the stars 
—— ire. 
What a I bear? Will he not call again? 
Surely it was his voice I heard inquire. 
Must that one word console my heart's 


long pain? ~ 
In life’s confusion could not that small 
voice remain? 

It is not, however, in the lyric, the sonnet, 
or the short epic that Dr. Grant shows to the 
best advantage, but in his poetic drama, 
“The Return of Odysseus,’’ which, it seems 
to me, would do credit to the feputation of 
any living American poct. Stedman, criticis- 
ing one of his contemporaries for the weak 
construction of a long narrative poem, said: 
* History (or did he say tradition?) can sup- 
ply a better plot than any invention can.” 
Dr. Grant “here has the advantage of a ready- 
made story, and is not handicapped. by .the 
mecessity of writing a novel while he. is elab- 

torating’ a- poem. But, even with that initial: 
Advantage, he was obliged to pick and choose 
what part of the Odyssean legend he would 
itilize or eliminate,. and what he would add 
from his imagination to make «a well-rounded 

- let. Ia his construction he las.shown him- 
deow ciarked 


ability in proportion,. tr ‘aay and” steadi 
advancing movemen{, in contrast -of 


acters, in naturalness of action, and, t. 


is very desirable in the drama, in the ef- 
fective retarding of his climaxes. The lack 
of any one of these qualities would have 
ruined the een of so eae a 
theme. 

The iattnessab Shick bibaldke “Callen ‘ple “em 
the Island of Ithaca. It opens with the con- 
versation of fisher folk upon the beach, 
where they await the return of Telemachus, 
who has gone in search of his father: Their 
talk suggests compactly the familiar setting 
of the play—Odysseus’s absence, Penelope's 
faithfulness, the schemes of the suitors. The 
plot against Telemachus is.revealed by this 
colloquy between Eurymachus ana Peisan- 
der: 


a streak of blood across the Eastern 

Sky 

Forbodes our fortunate deed. We shall 
succeed, 

a stain the sand with King Odysseus’s 

Drawn’ from the only fountain where it 


Telemachus, his son. See, all the waves 
a, with mirrored red, to urge our 


The dawn is not the , ‘for youth to die, 
bare or tonight; the death of day is the 


Ever TRYMACH 
What ails you? Sunlight Purges fear 
away. 
ae eens, which is_stronger with the 


PEISANDER. 
Darkness gives crimes a courage light 
da stroys. 
> © 28 8 

At last arrives the ship with Telemachus 
and Doris, his betrothed, a figure of charm- 
ing simplicity and girlishness, and her 
father, King Eurytos, of a neighboring isl- 
and, and with them. disguised as an.- old 
beggar, "Odysseus. Penelope’s welcome to 
Doris and the passage between the lovers 
have tenderness and discrimination. The 
contrasts which give color and piquancy to 
the drama are found in the account of the 
kingdom menaced by the superior forces of 
the plotters: 

My boy in ‘kindness’ grants me beggar’s 

diye 8 ene princes fatten on Fo 

Helpless ‘I stand who saved the ‘amaie 

ings: 
— by the living who once dared the 


While Menelaus' wife I gave him back, 

I hide my face from sad Penelope. 

—_ + capatatadh crest I warred on Priam's 
an 


Alone, in rags, I come back to my own. 

The priest, who recognizes the King by a 
scar, tells of Penelope's ruse to delay the 
choice of :a suitors Odysseus, listening to the 
recital of the plotters’ lies, bursts out: 


What damned torture to her gentle soul! 

O cursed crew! Accursed, cursed erew! 

ager the sun sets you shall pay your 
sto 

Nor keep a penny for death's ferryman. 


Then he entreats of the priest: 


But tell me more about Telemachus. 
A babe held high up in its mother’s arms 
eter © a last thing I saw with dimming 


When 1 I gazed backward from my Troy- 
bound ship. 
Is he as manly as he looks to be? 
And worthy of the Princess for his bride? 
The play abounds in imaginative touches 
of this sort. <A relief of humor is afforded 
by the drunken talk of Polybus, one of the 
suitors: 
I promised *Rymachus to meet him here. 
He cannot breakfast if hé has not killed 
Some creature wakened from the dewy 
brake. 
Let, then, all sleep, say I, hunter and 
ie. ° 
"Twere better so, all sleep and-do no 
wrong. 
The world is vile except the hours it 
jeeps. 
, Odysseus. 
When weak and wanton dreams befoot the 


And drunkards know not even that they 
dream. 


Poxysvs. 
Hail, old Silenus! Wine has worn you 
re, 
igs wars nor work can make so big a 


In a tailor’s toil as wine can 
And you are full of holes. Come. "you're 


our man! 
Ginatoties wreath from x altar and 
”_ throws it over O head; 


por him ‘ta attitude of “Bacchus and 
Silenus.) 
+ + . °. > ” 
The second act opens with a love scene be- 
tween Telemachus and Doris—an instance of 
Dr. Grant's skillful use of quiet passages as 
foils to moving action. Penelope disctisses 
with Eurytos the. perishableness of beauty, 
saying in part: : 
pe es we talk think how much 
‘ les ! 
pana s on the mountains steal 
Winds ruffle lakes, lapped in the glitter- 
ing sun, 
And "Tot the images of heaven-high 
3, 
eee ee eee 


bi 
The flowers a a million gardens fall 
ce maiden hopes that leave sweet faces 


Seon follows .a speech of Eurymachus 
which may. be quoted as an example of the 
wdy the author ‘lifts ‘his. minor themes in 
Poetic without losing their 
force.as dramatic action 7 
If, he’s roa 


‘hl ‘compecrs ten years 
= case. er ee serene 





. elf an artist. He has alse 





Up, hla -heedlosshess and please: 
he return, he'@ bring old bones 


For medicine and nursing, not for love. 
A forced home-coming, :yushed by weari- 


ness, ‘ 
* A woman should reseft-and not await. 
ss wooings a 


n 
agtive, ives case end diversion. to, Ihe sarre- 


nm the thick of his recital enters Penelope, 
who thus learns of his c: s the 
scene pro; the suitors call ao nage | 
wine, which, isoned by Doris, d 

the chief of enemies, Percelving. this, 
Eurymachus stabs Doris and attacks 

achus, who, however, cuts himi down. Odys- 


us now reveals himself, adding to the con- 
sternation of the suitors, who flee to the 
hills pursued by the fatal arrows of his bow. 
The close of the act is occupled with the 
scene of Doris's death, the rejoining 
Odysseus and Penelope being taken for 
grant 

Dr. Grant, has studied the theatre to good 
pu , and this play, which has Doth, force 
and suavity, is so replete with interest in 
scene and charn¢eter that one wonders why it 
has not been s by sOme of our more 
serious and intellectual amese who are con- 
— with the classic dra s 
OBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON. 
New ioe June -9,_1 





MR. CHESTERTON’S HISTORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The New York Times Review of Books: 

HAVE read with much interest Profes- 
sor Hazen’s criticism of the book in 
which the late Cecil Chesterton dis- 

courses about the great American democ- 
racy that he loved and honored. I have 
not seen.Mr. Chesterton’s book, but I 
gather from this review that it is precisely 
the kind of that any one who knew 
Mr. Cecil Chesterton would have expected 
him to write. To me the short quotation 
on New England Calvirism is delightful 
. I havea high admiration for the 
Pilgrim Fathers, as becomes a countryman 
of John Knox, but I am not blind to the 
faults of their fierce creed. . Neither, I 
suppose, are most of their present-day de- 
scendants. 

Like his brother Gilbert, Cecil Chesterton 
was essentially a humorist. Intellectuaily 
the Chestertons might fairly be described 
‘as ‘‘ one-eyed men with an obvious 
squint ’'; and for the due appreciation of 
their writings, which are always vigorous 
and often brilliant, it is necessary to allow 
for their defects of vision. Cecil probably 
took himself more seriously than Gilbert 
does; and I have the impression that even 
Gilbert, who is certainly in the front rank 
of living English humorists, believes that 
the daring paradoxes with which he gar- 
nishes his lucubrations are only window 
dressing for his more serious thoughts. 

It may seem peculiar to link the two 
brothers together in this manner, but it 
used to be commonly remarked in Fleet 
Street that nobody knew Gilbert Chester- 
ton until he knew Cecil, and it might 
perhaps be urged with equal cogency that 
nobody can_know Cecil thoroughly until he 
knows Gilbert. The elder brother wrote a 
charming Comic History of England, 
abounding in illuminating flashes of deep, 
serious thought; the younger brother has 
written a short history of the United States 
which he meant to he serious, but his 
comic bias has apparently been too strong 
for him. This, at least, is what I gather 
from Professor Hazen’s review, and this, 
as I have already stated, is just what 
every one who knew’ Cecil~ Chesterton's 
writings would naturally have ee 

JAMES BALLANTYNE 

Holtwood, Penn., June 9, 1919. 





GEOMETRICAL Orrice 


RRORS PRISMS, AND LENSES: A 
me EXTBOOK OF GEOMETRICAL OP- 

Tics. By James P. C. -Southall. P aad 

York: The Macmillan Company. “$3.25. 


The author’s purpose is stated in his 
preface as follows: 


In spite of the existence of a number 
of excellent works on geometrical 
optics, the need of a textbook which 
will serve as an introduction to the 
theory of modern optical instruments 
appears to be generally recognized; and 
the present volume, which is the out- 

h of a course of lectures on optics 
given in Columbia University, has been 
written in. the hope that it may answer 
this purpose. In a certain sense it may 
be considered as an abridgment of my 
treatise.on ‘‘ The Principles and Meth- 
ods of Geometrical .Optics,’’ but the 
reader will also find here a considerable 
mass of more or less new and original 
material which is not contained in the 
larger book. I have endeavored, how- 

- ever, to keep steadily in mind the limi- 
tations of the class of ‘students for 
whom the work is primarily intended, 
and to employ; therefore, only the sim- 
plest mathematical. processes as far as 
possible. 


. 


The chapter ates, hentia include the follow- 
ing divisions of e subject: ‘* Lights and 
Shadows,’’ i Reflection of-Light. . Plane 
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Each, $1.90 net, postage extra. 
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courses of Cobb’s humor for 60 cents 

Makes wr us wish Cobb would take 
| his humorous stuff morte seriously 
| iy Chicane oo us, indefinite- 


George Hl Boren Company, MeoYor 








BOOKS OF THE BETTER SORT 
AT DISCOUNTS OF 40 TO 
80 PER CENT. 


Being ‘* remainders * from Santen ae: 

flin, Sistemas George H. Doran, 

Stokes, and other leading publishers. Cate. 

ee No. B87. lising over 300 bargains, Mailed 
ree. 


MORRIS BOOK SHOP, 
24 N. Wabash Ave., Chinage 


” 











Hi | + P, * P. id 
for single books, sets and com- 
plete lib es. Prompt removal. Calls 
made anywhere. 


DAVIS’ BOOKSTORE, 
36 Vesey St., near Church, 
Tel. Cortlandt 4604. 


a Te ee ee 














AN EAE RS EE PS OT 5S Sa 
F marae ~ slid yg pate 

Lippmann 

Author of wien «the-Day,"* 

“Marks a new Place in in the height of of 
Miss Lippmann’s achievement: as a 
study of character—both masterly 
and artistic.”—Phila. Press. 








Current History 
Magazine 
A MONTHLY ‘PERIODICAL 
Published by 
The New York Times Company 
The oly pebisstion, ot its kind 


issued. . Jt the ss 
without +B gor Le 


York T ee at- the chict 
world capitals securing authentic 
material from original sources. 

‘25e @ copy; $3.00 @ year. 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS 





C.— Would be. grateful for 
any information (about J. Brier- 
ley, author “ Ourselves and 
the Universe,”” who used the pen 

@name of “ J. B.” 


were published in this country by Thomas 
Whittaker at the Bible House, New York. 


Winterbotham’s America 
Mrs. E. S. HEDGES.—Can you tell me if 


No. 106 Water 


W. ‘Winterbotham’s “ View of the United 
States,'’ London, 1795, four volumes, is worth 
about $6 The 1796 New York edition fetches 
at auction from $3 to $10. 


“Speculum Mundi” 
. D.—I have a book published in 1665 by 
ee eT 
book 
Was worth? It is in excellent 
** Speculum Mundi, or Glasse Representing 
the Face of the World,"’ by John Swan, was 
published at Cambridge. England, im 1635. 
Other editions appeared in 1643, 1644, ‘and 
1665. He was the author also of “* Measur- 
ing Reed, or Standard of Time,” sermons 
and almanacs. The 1665 edition of “ Spec- 
ulum Mundi" does not appear to be of spe- 
cial value. 
Anatomical Plates 
/ * Remap o> ac you give me 
> value of “A System of 
aa of the- Human 5 
w descriptions—| 


cal, 


imate- 
tomical 


< heatele Plntes of the See Body,” 
by John Lizars, Edinburgh, no date, 101 col- 
ored plates, is worth about $6 This work 
was issued in 1822. The beautifully executed 
plates were done by his brother William un- 
der Lizars’s close supervision. Lizars was 
born about 1787 in Edinburgh, and died in 
1860. He was a surgeon. He introduced into 
surgery the operation for the removal of the 
upper jaw, and his name is cémmemorated 
im the medical profession by the well-known 
“ Lizars’s lines.”’ 


ANSWERS FROM READERS 

BOHAN.—In Tue Boox Review for 

Ms Apri 27, William Jay,, Jr., asks for the 

“What Is Good?" by John 

~— o’ PO Reilly. The following ts a Copy = 

* What _- the real good?’ I asked in 

musin 
Order, said the law court; 
Knowledge, said the school ; 
the wise 





heart the 

Kindness is the wor 

This appeal was also answered by Effie 
Dunean, New York; Emilie J. Daggett, New 
+ Haven, Conn.; W. W. Scrugham, Yonkers, 
N. Y¥.; Joseph Mooney, .Elizabeth, N. J.; C. 
W. Weeks, Yaphank, N. Y.; L. ©. Baker, 
Hartford, Conn.; M. J. Fogarty, Erie, 
' Penn.; Jean F. Phillips, Brookline, Mass. ; 
Florence E. Gilligan, New Haven, Conn. ; 
Mrs. George W. Aldridge, Rochester, N. -Y.; 
Mrs. F. C. Meye-, Tuckahoe, N. Y.; Frank 
J. Metcalf, Washington, D. C.; Dorothy Van 
Coe Brodie, Binghamton,-N. Y.; Winifred 
8S. Muchmore, Plainfield, N. J.. and H. B. 
Ware, Salem, N. J. 


From a Full Heart 
Cc. ln bebe Sa —In a recent issue of Tus 
Boox Review Miss F. C. Minor asked for the 
poem : 
the War is over and the Kaiser's 
rint, 


When 
out of p 

I'm going to buy some tortoises and 

watch the beggars sprint. 

In answer to the inquiry, would say that 
the poem fs “ From a Full Heart,’ written 
by A. A. Milne, and was first printed in 
London Punch. 


“Great Heart” 


DANIEL E. HORTON.—Answering 
of Mra. John J. Finn tn Boox Revirw 
advise that the 4 





Walton,’ N. Y.; Mra. A. C_ Comstock, Troy. 
N. Y¥.;, Claire 


Keep yet my life. 

Richard Mansfield, 24, died April 3, 1918, at 
San Antonio, Texas, at the age of 19, after 
four months’ service ti the American Avia- 
tion Signal Corps. 


Christ im Flanders 

H. UL ER Wel. Seei 
on me a query in 
ship of “ “Christ in Flanders,” I wondered if 
your inquirer had nog Sy? any way to 
the poem of that name by Mr. Gordon John- 





steoc Ms. Johnstons te 


o. B.AWill some reader give ,the.title 
and author of :the poem containing 
* the following lines and where it can be 


fill the house with song. 
pe door alone $s shut, one chaimber still 


Little Cares 
CLAIRE CONGDON.—Can reader tell 
re 


Sno pent ghene tached 


s 





] ess and may 


er for the the Utthe 
Lane, pond <5 pssek ‘hava Gilad ap hat» 


Wild grasses quiver where the fight was 


Masses of 


blossom, —* Pegs om 4 - 


B Tog te mac 


covered 
the” as 1 es on ows ee ee 
name poem, name 0! author, 





BOOK EXCHANGE 


Ten cents a word. ‘ia Sciatica ashe toe him aces Wadia: * 





BOOKS.—JUST RECEIVED NEW 


volumes, 
Interiof Decoration and 
XV., Louis X 





Flemish, 
$14.50. 
‘and Its 


History Treasures res, ) 
lustrations, $6.75. Moore's Collector's 
wal, 336 engravings, (Pottery, 


most emifient Dutch, 
Painte' volumes. 


ARKS’ BOOK- VALUES. — ARABIAN 


Dumas, fliustrated, 

Wilde, unabridged 

$20. Disraeli, % morocco, $97. 
vols., Bal 


fer Nassau 8t., N. Y. c. 





expense. Schulte's 
store, 80 and & 82 Fourth Avenue, (half block 
) 


above Wanamaker's. 


AVIS’ BARGAINS.—BYRON, 

Half calf, $9.60: Churchill, 
Half Calf, oF ge TNE 

ff Morocco, 430.00: 

vols., Half Calf. $6.00; Emerson, 

14 vole; Standard Library Edition, -$13.00 ; 

fete, 15 5 v0ls., Half Calf, 





10 VOLS., 





RIVATE LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


——— ed — Sor Sana oes — 
- complete libraries. Specia an 

Secrtlapetio. Book o f Know ledge, 
iith Edition Ency Britannica, 
Harvard Classics and other fine sets. Calis 
made anywhere. Dav is’ Bookstore, 36-Vesey 
Street, near Church. Telephone Cortlandt 
4604. 





Wes OF LONG iSLAND, BY BENJ. 
F. Thompson. New edition revised and 


atly by C. F. Werner. 
Fimited aioe. Send _ for Prospectus. 

OMS & moos: Inc., Publishers, 50 John 
Strcet, New ¥: 


la SALE, @1 WEST 156TH 





Adventure, &c. 


UTOMOBILE & MOTOR CYCLE BOOK 
(1919) and Charts. Send stamp for Cat- 
ae Business Books, “Knack of Selling.’’ 
Chessmen. & Checkers er ag too. 
Franklin Book Shop, 125 E. 59th St., N. Y. 








Pf han igh BOOKS FURNISHED. 
E. R. Robinson, 410 
River St., ‘ties, wx. Ee 





<SPIEBER'S,” THE “RARE AND ee 

ous Book Shop,.’’ One East 30th Street, 

(One door from th Ave. ) A visit’ will in- 
terest you. 


pe ee 
request. Alexander M. Inc, 5 Besk- 
aman St., New York. Phone 3018. 
B= NUMBERS OF ALL N. Y. CITY 


for fiv: sale. 
> Woolworth Bldg. News Room. 








Jonas 





unusual books, send be ne Sarl Waly 


F.. Marks, 116 N. 





Sis a gle CT 


1d. PURCHASS FINE SETe AND RARE 
books. “Guy Stonestreet, 507 Sth Av.. N.Y. 








RTANT TO BOOK we ngeree “ge bere 


want, it is more 
have the identical work or 
come 


ey 
17 E. a SONY. City. 


prvass LIBRARIES. PURCHASED. 
Absolutely highest prices paid for large 
or small collections of books, in all depart- 








lence 
4th Ave. (opposite th gage pre RR 
’Phone Stuyvesant 2448. Establish 


LD LAW BOOKS WANTED. — SPOT 
cash paid for Acts, Laws, etc., of all 
Btates. Correspor.dence solicited. eo 
erences given. Law and Miscellaneous 
and estimates of com- 
cali when important. a Wey: 
mouth Apts.,. Atlantic City. N. J. 





greeny eng IN ART poe ag —ENGRAVED 





Cows per 1 en ge PURCHASED, 
Bis: y highest cash prices. Especially 
edia Britannica, Book 
of: Revcleson Harvard Alexander 
ie Institute courses and be books 
in general. Also large 
Correspondence irivited. Williams Book- 
ome Caneel. Williams Building, Bos- 
ton, 


R SALE—COMPLETE YEAR'S NA+ 
1, 





Number’ Wilkins, Danvers. gy 
CE AND PROSPERITY VIA. JUSTICE 








ALKAN’S WEEKLY SPECIAL.—ENCY- 

ia Britannica, full 

suede edition, with ma y. 

$200, published $290. Many r bargains, 

We buy libraries or single ‘cone Write 42 
Broadway, or ‘phone Broad 3900. 


BOOKS. — KELMSCOTT, 


Original Parts. Coloured 
Autographs. Catalogue me receipt of - 
dress. Frank Hollings, 7 Great a 
Holborn, London, land. 


— as new, 





"y 3 22 
Publisher, ‘Neshanic, N. J. 


2 CATALOGUE OF RARE AND 
choice books (103 pp.) relating to America. 
Extra Illustrated Items, Bound 











KS.—ALL OUT - OF - PRINT oe 
supplied, no —" on what su 
BOOKSHOP, 144 14-48" Joha Bright GREAT 
Birmingham, England, 





E. STECHERT & CO. (ALFRED HAF- 
e ner), 151 W. = 8t. el 4 second- 
hand book store in —— ts of peri- 
odicals and ee. literary, for- 
eign and domestic. 200,000 volumes. 


IVATE LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 





paedia Britan and 
HOMS & BRON, - INC., 50 John Bt, N. ¥. 
Phone 4825 John. 





W* BUY BOOKS AND PAY CASH. FULL 

— paid for Suge er. small collections 

or misc. boo) Estimates cheer- 

._ Madison Book Store, 6] 
zg St., N. Y. Tel. Plaza 7391. 


| gees AND AUTOGRAPHS, THOUSANDS 
2 of items, Ca’ free. KR. Atkinson, 
7 Forest Hill, London, 








HIGHEST —— PAID..FOR LAW 
of Oo 


Libraries, 
Sutter "Christian Betenes «Ceatra) 
ae cet ee ee ee eee 


ITE TO ME FOR ANY BOOK YOU 
want, and I will get it for ei Temple 
Scott’s Literary Bureau,. Mail Order Dept., 
101 Park Avenue, New ¥: 
waz? ANTED — ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITAN- 
eS a Paper. Box 221, Point Pleas- 
ant 


ge Ba NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES TO BB 
Abrahams Book Stove, 145 4th Av. 


— BOOK SHOP, 15 BIBLE HOUSE, 
Eighth Street, near Third Avenue. 


111 FOURTH 
li Sept. 
COLLECTION OF 1,650 cong ey = 


ee and Cartoons drawn 
‘amous cartoon: eerie Ful 














Rayon gy FRANCAISE, 
Ave. Absent on vacation ti 





wet weer 
artioulars on ee gy 
for 6G fe 
Stonestreet, a G07 Fi S Ave, at #28 St N. 
Telephone Murray Hill 4506. 
WINGS BY ALFRED KA’ KAPPEES: re 
collection of and First: Prints — 
from ‘‘Tdylis of the 


oeeciguareres i 
of French Art, by Goupil &Co, Rare values 
sold tely if desired. H 547 Times 


+ 
en 











ae, pnt or 


rag estsiogge ston 





om BALE EE, BOOK _OF 
ve 
cash. 8. Nielsen, acme ee 


ENCYCLOP: 





pop gh oe rah AND 
New ‘York. - 





Fat ere ee 
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Into the hotel lobby walked a  neaaate woman be 
distinguished man. Little’indeed did the gay and gallant | 


crowd know that around these heads there flew storie 
_of terror—of .murder—and treason—that on their en- 
“trance half.a dozen detectives sprang 4 from. different 
parts of the place. 
Because of them the lights of the War » hepactniont 3 in. 
~ Washington blazed far into the night. With their fate 
was bound the tragedy of a broken mafriageé, of a for- 
tune lost, of a nation ‘betrayed. 
It is a wonderful story, with the kind of mystery that 


you will sit up nights trying to fathom. It is just one of 
the stories fashioned by that master of mystery 


(The American Sherlock Holmes) 


-ARTHUR B. REEVE 


(The American Conan Doyle)- 


He is the detective genius of our age: He 
has taken science—science that stands for 
this age—and allied it to the mystery and 
romance of detective fiction. Even to the 
smallest detail, every bit of the plot is worked 
out scientifically. For nearly ten years 
America has’ been watching his Craig 
Kennedy—marvelling at the strange, new, 
Startling things that detective hero would 


iFREE—10 Volumes — POE | 22222: 


- To those who send the coupon promptly, we 
will give FREE a set of Edgar Allan Poe’s works 
in 10 volumes. 
When. the police of New York failed to solve 
# one of the most fearful murder mysteries of the 
time, Edgar Allan Poe—far off there in Paris— 
found the solution.. The story is in these volumes. 
He was a detective by instinct—he was a 
story-teller by divine inspiration. Before or since 
no one has‘ever had his power to make your 
hair stand on end—to send chills up your back— 
to. hold you in terror—horror! To read breath- 
lessly—to try to guess the ending—to enjoy the 
perfect, flawless style—to feel the power of the 
master—that is all you can do in each and all of 
Poe’s undying stories. 
or for yourself a thousand — of ia 
an an cari ave and excitement—by 


Gr and mand this Coupon Tray a) i 
“66 “Col. Roosevelt said: 
: ail arper &Brothers—E stablished 1817. | sirints im Tans got annie 
~ TWO spe " BOOKS J 


hee aay allcharges 


repaid, set of ‘Ar- 


‘Russian ingenuity has fashioned wild tales of 


—— Resco aga SF = 
real, yivid people moving e mael- 
strom of life! Frenchmen have mastered the 
art of terror stories. English writers have 
thrilled whole hations by their artful heroes. 





mystery. But all of these seem old-fashioned 


—out-of-date—beside the infinite variety— : 7 ? 
the weird excitement of Arthur B. Reeve’s President: Wilson § 


tales. Blessed Intervals 


* forget is to get a rattling good detective story, 
This. is a wonderful combination. Here are got after some imaginary <lfender and chess 


two of the greatest writers of mystery and scien- hind all over.” 
tifie detective stories. You can get the Reeve in 
twelve volumes at a remarkably low price and. 
Poe, ten volumes, over 200 stories, FREE. 

The’ books are on display and for sale-at the 
following Book Shops: 


Lord & Taylor Book Shop, Fifth Avenue at 38th 
Street, New York City. 











Pennsylvania Terminal Book Shop, Pennsylvania 


erminal Arcade, Seventh Ave. at 
324 Street, New York City. 


Liberty Tower Book Shop, Northwest corner of 
Liberty & Nassau Sts., New York City. - 

Wanamaker Book Shop, New York City. - 

McDevitt-Wilson, 30 Church Street, New York-City. 





stories by Arthur B. Reeve—some of them 
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Morag ives < 


Ye tie fang 


pipe Hi 
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